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SOME EARLY CHEYENNE TALES. II. 1 

BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 

It remains to give the story of the culture-hero of the Cheyenne, Tsfe- 
tsi'stas, for it is by this name that the Cheyenne call themselves to-day. 
As already explained, the Cheyenne culture-hero's name is Miit-sM'- 
u-iv, which is translated "Sweet-Root-Standing;" but among both 
branches of the tribe he is more commonly called " Sweet- Medicine," or 
" Sweet-Root." Not infrequently in the stories he is confused with an- 
other hero, who goes about destroying the bad animals or influences 
which afflict the people. 

As in all the other ancient stories, the Cheyenne culture-tale is imper- 
fect, and the two heroes are often confused. As already pointed out, 
there are two culture-heroes, — one for each of the tribes ; and besides 
these men, two women took part in the marvellous events connected with 
the acquiring of the buffalo-cap and the medicine-arrows. 

In many of the versions, Mut-sM'-u-5tv, after his long absence during 
which the people starved, came to the camp, carrying the arrows, and 
relieved the sufferings of the people; but in other and seemingly more 
complete versions he comes to the camp, relieves the tribe from starva- 
tion, and after a long interval goes back to the sacred place, and there 
receives the arrows which he then brings to the camp. 

Another version declares that Standing-on- the- Ground or Erect- 
Horns (Tom-o-sKv'-si) and Mut-sM'-ii-fv were in the sacred lodge of the 
ma-I-yun' at the same time, each receiving the " medicine " of his tribe, 
and each being taught its secrets. It is declared that when they came 
out with the sacred things, ma-I-yun' came out with them and accom- 
panied them on their way toward the camp. The two culture-heroes 
went a certain distance, and stopped and smoked. They went on a cer- 
tain distance farther, and stopped and smoked again ; and then farther, 
and again smoked. After the third smoke, they came upon a high ridge, 
and before them saw the great village camped in a circle. Here they 
smoked a fourth time before going down to the camp. 

1 See vol. xx, pp. 169 el seq., of this Journal. 
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The spirits who had taught them remained with them until they had 
smoked the fourth time. Then the spirits turned about and went away. 
Sweet-Medicine took the arrows to the Cheyenne. Standing-on-the- 
Ground took the cap to the Suh'tai. 

In the camp they taught the people the mysteries they had learned, 
taking four days and four nights for the work, — the same number of 
days that had been devoted to teaching them. 

The spirits who taught these heroes the secrets of the two tribal medi- 
cines are of two classes, — the Listeners-Above (He-am'ma ma-I-yun' 
tsi-ast'-to-muni) and the Listeners-Under-the- Ground (Astu'no ma-I- 
yun' tsl-ast'-t6-muni). Those who gave the instructions were the Lis- 
teners-Under-the- Ground, who appear to be somewhat more powerful 
than the others. The Listeners-Above are helpers, still with us on the 
earth, who watch us and see what we are doing, and assist us to carry 
out the directions of the Listeners-Under-the- Ground. Some versions 
declare that four years, instead of four days, were occupied in learning 
the secrets of these sacred objects. 

According to this same account, Sweet-Medicine, after his return, 
appointed forty-four Chiefs (Wl'hiu nut'kiu), forty-four Kit-Fox Sol- 
diers (Wohkse he'taniu), forty-four Red-Shields (Maho he'was), and 
forty-four Crooked-Lances or Elk-Horn Scrapers (Him'owe yuh'kls). 
These were all the soldiers appointed. Sweet- Medicine also established 
the massaum' or crazy dance. Standing-on-the-Ground established the 
medicine-lodge and the sweat-house. If one has children, and one of 
them gets sick, there are three persons that the people call on for aid. 
These are Sweet-Medicine, Standing-on-the-Ground, and He-am'ma 
wl'hio. If one has offerings to make, they must be made to the buffalo- 
cap or to the four arrows, with prayers that the child may be saved from 
death. When a sweat-lodge is made and the buffalo-head placed in 
front of it, that head represents the buffalo-cap. If a massaum' dance is 
made, all the fruits and roots that grow from the earth are brought to it 
to be eaten. The medicine-lodge is the same. It must last four days, 
and to it must be brought all things that grow out of the earth. Offerings 
made to the buffalo-skull lying in front of the sweat-house are the same 
as presents made to the buffalo-cap. 

In the story of Mut-sH'-u-iv a number of anachronisms exist, yet it is 
full of side-lights on the ways of life of the people in ancient times. The 
most interesting points are the foreshadowing of several of the soldier- 
bands in the hero's fashion of dressing just before the long disappearance 
during which he punished the people, and the fact that after his return, 
in the ages which he assumed at certain seasons of the year, he suggests 
the Sun. On the other hand, it is to be observed that in the lodge of the 
ma.-1-yun' he was assisted by the Thunder, which in the stories appears 
to be a force - — or spirit — subordinate to the Sun. 
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I have chosen from among a number of versions two quite long ones 
and two fragments, which give details of the adventures of the hero 
before and after he had been driven out of the camp of the people. 

I. THE STORY OF SWEET-MEDICINE. 

Once, a long time ago, a baby was born. They wrapped it in its cover- 
ing, and used to leave it in the lodge ; and sometimes at night, when they 
went to bed, the baby was gone. Only its wrappings would be there. 
In the morning, when they arose, the baby was there again. It grew, 
and after a while was so large that it could walk and run about a little. 

The boy's father and mother had died while he was yet little. A poor 
old woman took care of him as best she could, and reared him. He was 
very poor, and had only a small piece of buffalo-robe to wear. He used 
to sleep wherever he could, most of the time out in the brush. He had 
strange ways about sleeping. Sometimes he would lie down to sleep 
anywhere, and, if people tried to wake him, they found they could not 
do so. It would seem as if he were dead. So the people used to say, " Let 
him alone. Do not wake him. Let him wake up himself." 

As he grew larger, he was often mischievous, and some people did not 
like him. Once an old woman's dog was dragging a travois ; and the boy 
kept putting his foot on one of the poles and holding it back. Then the 
old woman grew angry, and abused him, saying, "What are you doing? 
Who are you, anyhow ? You have no father." She called him bad names. 

In this old time the people used to come together and dance. One day 
the boy asked his grandmother if he might not dance too. 

"No," said his grandmother, "you had better wait. This dance is a 
religious one. You cannot go to it, you are too small." The boy kept 
teasing to go. He teased and teased, and at last he cried and said he 
wanted to go. 

"Well," said his grandmother, "you can go. How do you want to be 
dressed and painted?" 

The boy was wearing a little calf-skin robe. The hair of the robe was 
still red. He said to his grandmother, " I want my body to be painted 
yellow, in stripes, and my robe to be painted white. I want the feather 
I wear on my head yellow, and the bowstring that I shall wear about 
my neck also yellow." 

The old woman asked, "Why do you want to wear a bowstring about 
your neck?" 

The boy said, "I want it so that I can take my head off my body." 

His grandmother said to him, "Are you telling what is true?" And 
the boy replied, "Yes. After my head is off my body, place the head 
close to the body, and lay the head toward the rising sun, and cover me 
with my calf -robe." The old woman thought the boy was only going to 
choke himself ; but the boy repeated again what he had said, — that she 
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should place his head and body toward the rising sun, and cover it with 
the robe, and then should take up the robe and shake it four times. 

The boy was dressed as he asked, and the old woman went with him 
to the lodge where the dance was going on. There was a great crowd 
about the lodge ; and when they got there the old woman spoke to those 
who were looking on, saying, " Make room for us to pass, so that we may 
go in ; " and the people moved to one side, and they entered the lodge. 
When they entered, the medicine-man who had charge of the dance 
said, " Why, here is Mut-sM'-u-iv come to dance ! — Come over here 
and sit down by me." Mut-si-I'-u-iv went over to the back of the lodge 
and sat down at the right of the medicine-men, and for a time sat there, 
watching the people dance. 

The dance went on, but from time to time they stopped and rested and 
talked. Mut-sM'-u-iv's robe lay close by him. Toward the last part of 
the dance he arose and danced about, holding the bowstring around his 
neck in both hands. At the last part of the dance, just before they were 
about to eat, while he was dancing, he pulled the bowstring tight ; and 
presently it cut off his head, which fell to the ground, but his body con- 
tinued to dance. Those who were looking on called out, "Why, Mut- 
sl-i'-u-rv has cut his head off ! " 

The body kept on dancing ; and the head rolled about on the ground, 
and every now and then it looked up at the people. When they stopped 
dancing, the body fell down, and the old woman walked over and put the 
body and head together, and placed the bowstring by the boy's side, and 
put the calf-skin over the body, and let it lie there for a little time. Then 
she took the robe off and shook it four times, and put it back over Mut- 
sH'-u-rv, and took the bowstring and wiped it off four times, and 
placed it on the ground by his side ; and when she had done this, Mut-si- 
I'-u-iv arose with a smile on his face. 

Mut-sM'-u-Iv did this to show the people what he was. He did this 
once, so that all the people might know what he could do. He always 
wore, tied to his hair, one of the under-plumes of an eagle's wing. 

Mut-si-f-u-iv grew up to be a young man. He always wore his feather 
and a calf-skin robe with the hair side out. When he had become a young 
man, no one paid much attention to him, or thought much about him. 

Once he went to war against some people, and was shot in the back 
with an arrow. His companions wished to pull the arrow out ; but he 
said, " No, leave it. I will let my grandmother pull it out, so that she can 
see it." One night, when they were on the way home, he sat by the fire 
with his head down, saying nothing. Those who were with him wondered 
what he was thinking about. As they sat there, they saw a few ants run 
out from the hole where the arrow stuck in his body, and then run back 
again. They whispered to each other, "He must be a great man; he 
must have power." 
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When they had come near the village, he said to one of the young men, 
" Go into the village and tell my grandmother that I am coming, but that 
I am wounded." When they told the old woman this, she went out to 
meet her grandson, singing a song ; and when she met him, she pulled 
the arrow out of his wound, and he went with her into the camp. He 
grew to be a man, and stayed with the people. 

One day they had surrounded the buffalo, and had killed many; and 
this young man had killed a fat two-year-old bull, with a robe as black 
as charcoal. He skinned the bull, and left the head, legs, and even the 
hoofs, on the hide. After he had done this, he spread it out, hair side up, 
and stood with his friend, looking at it and thinking how pretty it was. 
While they were looking at it, a great chief came up to them. "Ha!" he 
said, " that is just the kind of a robe I have been looking for. It is just 
what I want. I will take it." 

"No," said Mut-sM'-u-Iv, "I need the robe, and that is why I killed 
him ; but he is nice and fat, and you can have the meat." 

"No," said the chief, "I want the robe." 

" That is what I want," said the boy. " Many other buffalo have been 
killed. Go take a robe from one of those. I want this for my own use. 
But you can have the meat." 

The chief grew angry, and said, "How dare you talk back to me!" 
He drew his knife and ran to the hide, and cut it into small pieces. Then 
the young man was angry; and he caught up the bone of the buffalo's 
hind-leg, and struck the chief on the head, and killed him. Then he 
went back to the camp. 

By the time he had reached his lodge, every one knew that he had 
killed the chief. The soldiers were angry. They said, " We will kill him. 
We will beat him to death." His grandmother ran to the lodge where 
he was sitting, and said to him, "Run, run! the soldiers are coming." 
Mut-sH'-u-rv said to her, " Go away ! You trouble me." The soldiers 
gathered about the lodge ; and when they entered to take him, he upset 
a pot of water that was standing on the fire, and rose out of the smoke- 
hole with the steam and ashes. The soldiers tore the lodge down, but 
could not find him ; and while they were looking for him, one of them saw 
him sitting on a little hill not far from camp. They all rushed over there 
to catch him ; but when they had come to the hill, he was not there. Still 
they kept watching for him. 

One day a man was out looking over the country, and near a great cut 
bluff he saw a little smoke; and looking. down below, he saw Mut-si-I'- 
u-Iv among the thick bushes about the foot of the bluff, roasting meat 
over a little fire. When they learned of this, the soldiers went out and 
surrounded the place; and when they had done so, they ran into the 
bushes, calling out, "Rush on him and kill him! — Aha! now we have 
got you!" They all rushed forward, and a coyote ran out of the bushes 
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by them ; and they said, "Why, a coyote was in there too !" They looked 
everywhere for Mut-sI-I'-Q-rv, but could not find him. They found his 
meat on a stick up where it was roasting. Then they knew the coyote 
must have been Mut-si-I'-u-rvl 

Another time he was found in a similar place. A man saw him, and 
told of it. They surrounded the place and rushed in to seize him, and a 
magpie flew out and alighted on a hill, and made a great chattering; but 
Mut-sW'-u-Iv was gone. 

Again a man saw him in a canyon with high bluffs all about. Again 
he was roasting meat. They surrounded the place, and began to come 
together, and to shout that they now had him. A crow flew out and 
alighted on the bank, but Mut-sM'-u-rv was gone. They thought that he 
might have hidden himself among the thick overhanging willows, and 
searched for him; but he was not there. 

A fourth time they found him in a similar place, and he looked up and 
smiled at them. They surrounded the place, and again began to shout 
and say, "Now we will beat him to death." When they rushed in, a 
blackbird flew out and lighted on the bluff, and looked down, chirping 
at the crowd. They could not find Mut-sM'-Q-rv ; and some said, " Look 
carefully among those matted vines and that thick grass. Perhaps he is 
there." They did not find him. 

Again he was seen, and they surrounded the place with a double line ; 
and when they rushed in, an owl flew out and alighted on the ground 
above, and watched them. 

One day, after all this had happened, Mut-sI-I'-u-fv was seen standing 
close to the camp. He was finely dressed, with feathers in his head, a rat- 
tle in his hand, and wearing a long shoulder-belt that looked as if it were 
ornamented with porcupine-quills, — a dog-rope. The soldiers ran to 
catch him, and he ran away. While they could see him, he ran slowly, 
and they almost caught him ; but when he passed over the hill, he ran 
very fast ; and when they next saw him, he was a long way ahead. They 
could not catch him. 

The next day he was seen again, dressed differently. He wore a bon- 
net of buffalo-hide, and a belt strung with buffalo-tails hanging down, 
and rattles on his moccasins, and carried in his hand a lance that he used 
as a cane. When he was first seen, he was walking about outside the 
circle. When they saw him, they called out, "There is Mut-si-i'-u-Iv ! " 
and rushed toward him. He did as he had done before. While they 
could see him, he ran as if exhausted ; but when hidden from sight, he ran 
fast. At last they became tired out, and left him. 

The next day he came in a different dress. He wore a war-bonnet, 
and carried a crooked-lance in his hand, — the dress of the Hlm'-S-we 
yuh'-kls. All happened as before. 

The fourth day he was painted black all over. He carried a lance like 
that now used in the Fox dance. All things happened as before. 
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On the fifth day he wore an owl headdress and bull- hide moccasins, 
with the long beard of a bull attached to the heels and dragging behind, 
and carried a Contrary lance. 1 The same things took place that had 
happened on previous days. 

The next day he came differently dressed. His face was painted. He 
carried a pipe and tobacco-sack, and was acting like a chief. He sat 
down on a hill, and they rushed on him. Before they reached him, he 
walked over the hill ; and when they came in sight of him, he was on the 
next hill. They gave him up then, and decided that they would try a 
different plan to catch him. 

One day they heard a great rumbling sound beyond a hill near the 
camp ; and as they looked, they saw an animal come over the hill. As it 
drew nearer, it was a different animal from what they had thought at 
first ; and then it changed to another animal ; and at last it was Mut-sH'- 
Q-rv, playing the wheel-game, and running close to the camp, as if to 
tempt them to pursue him. The people were all afraid, and said to one 
another, "Do not trouble him." When he saw that they did not try to 
take him, he went back the way he had come, and disappeared over the 
hill ; and the rumbling grew fainter as he moved away. They think that 
he came, intending to have destroyed the people if they had tried to take 
him. 

One day they went to his brother and said to him, " Your brother may 
come back now ; we will not harm him. He may come back ; we will not 
hurt him. But when he comes back, you must take him out hunting, 
and kill a buffalo, and pile up the meat, and leave Mut-si-I'-u-rv there 
to keep the flies off it, while you return to camp to get the dogs. Then 
we will all move off and leave him." 

One night Mut-si-i'-u-rv decided to go to his home, and he went to 
his brother's lodge, and entered. His brother said to him, "Is that you, 
brother ? Come in and sit down." He said to his wife, " Give him food." 
She did so, and Mut-sl-i'-u-rv ate. A number of men had seen him come 
in, and went to the lodge and told Mut-si-I'-u-rv that no one would 
harm him. After he had eaten, he went to bed. 

The next morning his brother asked him to go hunting. They started ; 
and while they were gone the camp moved. The brother killed a buffalo, 
cut up the meat nicely and heaped it together in a pile, and told Mtxt- 
sM'-Q-iv to walk about the meat and keep the flies off while he went 
home for the dogs, so they could pack in the meat. The brother went 
to where the camp had been, and followed it. Mut-sM'-u-rv stayed by 
the meat, keeping the flies away ; and at night he lay down by the pile 
and slept. 

The tribe moved and moved ; but they could find no game, and came 

1 A weapon carried by a few men possessing special powers, who are known as Con- 
traries. It is like a strung bow in shape, but has a lance-head at one end. 
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near starving. They could get no food, but were obliged to eat whatever 
they could, — roots, and the bark of trees, even mushrooms. It was a 
hard time. Every one was hungry. After they had been gone for one 
winter, they thought they would move back to the place that they had 
come from. They thought that perhaps there they might find some buf- 
falo, at least some old bulls. When they had come to the place, the brother 
of Mut-sH'-u-rv went out to see if he could find him. He did find him. 
Mut-si-i'-Q-iv was still walking about the pile of white bones where the 
meat had been, and about them he had worn a trail so deep that only the 
top of his head could be seen. His brother felt very sorry, and cried and 
mourned for Mut-sH'-u-rv, but Mut-si-f-u-Iv did not speak to him. But 
his brother could hear him talking to himself, saying, "I guess by this 
time my brother has become a great chief." 

The brother went back to the village and told the people that his 
brother was yet alive, but would not speak to him. The next day others 
of Mut-si-i'-u-iv's relations went out to see him, but they did not find 
him ; he was gone. They looked for him everywhere, — in the hills and 
in the timber, — but they could not find him. 

Now, when Mut-sfo'-u-iv went away, he went to some great place 
where he got his power, and remained away for four years. The buffalo 
and all the animals disappeared, and the people began to starve. All 
that they had to live on were such things as they could gather from the 
ground, — roots, berries, grass, — anything that they could pick up. 
They wandered and hunted all over the land, eating whatever they 
could find, — rosebuds, mushrooms, or the inner bark of trees. They 
would be gone from camp for two or three days, searching for mush- 
rooms, and would bring in a little pack of them, which would soon be 
gone. As time went on, they grew more and more hungry ; and at last all 
were becoming so weak that they could hardly travel, — the people 
mere skin and bone; and children helpless from starvation, and unable 
to walk. 

One day, as the camp was moving along, seven little boys — two of 
them small, and the others larger — were travelling along off to one 
side of the camp. They were all hungry. As they went along they found 
some large white mushrooms, and they began to pull and eat them. 
While they were sitting there, eating the mushrooms, a man walked up 
to them ; and they looked around, and suddenly saw him standing close 
to them. He was tall and good-looking, and had long hair hanging loose 
way down his back. 

He looked at the little boys for a time, and then said to them, " Why, 
little boys, you seem to be very hungry. Are you starving?" The little 
boys said to him, " Yes, it is a long time since we have had any meat, 
anything real to eat." 

"Ah," he said, "poor little boys! you are starving. Those things that 
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you have are not fit to eat. Throw them away, we shall find plenty of 
food." 

The boys did not like to throw away these things, which were all they 
had to eat, but again he told them to do so, and they threw them away. 

Buffalo-chips were lying all about where formerly buffalo had been ; 
and the young man said to the boys, "You little boys go off now, and let 
each one find a buffalo-chip and bring it to me." While they were gone, 
he took a stick in his hand and broke it in two, and put it on the ground, 
and immediately it began to burn — he had a fire. The boys soon 
brought him seven chips. He spread his robe on the ground, and placed 
the chips brought him by the five large boys on the robe in a square, 
with one in the middle. The two brought by the two smallest boys he 
placed, one to the east, and one to the west, of the corners of the square. 
The four chips at the corners of the square represented the four cardinal 
points, and the middle one the sun. The two to the east and the west 
represented, one the rising sun, and one the setting sun. 

Then he took the four corners of his robe, and folded them over so 
that the chips were in a bunch in the middle of the robe, and covered up. 
Then with his hand he broke up the chips and crumbled them to powder. 
He unfolded and opened out his robe, and there lying in it was pounded 
meat and fat. 

Then he said, "Now, you little boys come up here and eat. Eat as 
much as you want." They ate all they wanted, until all were satisfied. 
After they had finished, he said to them, "Now grease yourselves all 
over with fat, — grease your faces, your hands, and your whole bodies. 
You look all dried up, as if you had been out in the sun. If you cannot 
eat all this food, take what is left back to the camp with you. Now, do 
you seven boys go to your camp, and tell the people to put up their lodges 
in a circle, and to leave an opening in the circle toward the rising sun. 
In the middle of this circle they must pitch a big lodge ; and if they have 
no big one, tell them to take two or three lodges and make a large one 
from them. Tell them to have all the head men come together in that 
lodge; and if they have anything in the camp to smoke, let them have 
the pipe there filled. Say to them that I am he who has come back to 
them." 

The boys went into the camp, tired and full, and went to sleep without 
telling the people what Mut-si-I'-u-iv had said. In the morning the 
smallest of the boys remembered, and said, " O father ! Mut-si-I'-u-rv 
has come back, and gave us plenty to eat yesterday;" and then he gave 
the message. His father did not quite believe him, and sent a messenger 
to ask the older boys if this were true. They said, "Yes, that is true. 
We forgot to tell it." 

The people sent for the chiefs, and told them what the little boys had 
said ; and the chiefs went over to the lodge of Mut-si-I'-u-Kv's brother, 
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to ask if he had heard of Mut-sto'-u-rv, who had sent good news to the 
camp. The brother said, "No, I have not seen him." At the head of the 
brother's bed, covered up with robes, a man was lying who had come in 
during the night. "Who is that person?" the chief asked. "I do 
not know," said the brother. " He came in during the night." They 
woke the man ; and when he sat up and took the robe from his head, it 
was Mut-si-I'-u-fv. The chiefs asked him about the message that he 
had sent in; and he said, "Yes, that is what I told the little boys. 
Now, put up a big double lodge, and level the ground off nicely inside ; 
and when it is ready, send for me. Let the lodge face the sun." They 
did so, and he entered the lodge. 

When he went to it, all the people were mourning and crying, asking 
him to take pity on them, and help them to food. After he had gone in 
and sat down, he said, " Go and get an old buffalo-skull, and put it in 
the opening in the circle." They did so, and he began to sing; and as he 
sang, the head began to move toward them ; and when it got pretty close 
to them, it grunted. After it had grunted, he told some of the men to 
bring it in, and have it put at the back of the lodge, near the fire. 

To those sitting there he said, "I have been gone four years. I know 
that you people are hungry, and are starving because there are no buf- 
falo. I want you all to stay in this lodge for four days and four nights. 
I want to sing for four days and four nights. After I have sung two days 
and two nights, on the third night you will hear the buffalo coming. 
On the third morning there will be buffalo in sight, a few to be seen 
here and there. The fourth night they will come closer; and on the 
fourth day, in the morning, they will come into the camp, and be all 
around this lodge." 

It happened as he had said. He sang; and on the third night, while 
he was singing, singing, singing, they began to hear noises all about the 
camp, — the. blowing and grunting of buffalo. Early in the morning 
of the fourth day the buffalo were all through the camp and about this 
lodge. He said to the people, "Now go out and kill food for yourselves, 
as much as you need. I will sit here and sing, and the buffalo will not 
run away. You can kill all you want here in the camp." They did as he 
had said, and killed many buffalo. After he saw that they had enough, 
he called out to them to stop, saying that they had enough ; and those 
buffalo that were alive, all walked out through the gap in the circle. 

After Mut-si-I'u-Iv had come back to the camp, the people lived better 
and had more to eat. When he told them the whole story of where he had 
been and what he had done, the chief of the tribe gave him his daughter, 
a very pretty girl, for his wife ; but they were not yet married. The peo- 
ple fixed up a dog with a travois, and he and the girl started back for 
the great place. When he went back to this place, — a big lodge within 
a hill, — he entered; and the people in the lodge said, "Ah! here is our 
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grandson come back again. — Come in, and sit down at the back of the 
lodge." 

The people who were in this lodge were all the things and beings that 
belong to this earth. There were persons and buffalo and antelope ; 
all animals and birds, rocks, trees, bushes, and grass; all things that 
grow or exist upon the earth. 

When Mut-sI-I'-u-iv entered the lodge, there were a number of people 
sitting there, of whom four seemed to be principal men. And besides, 
at the right of the door as he went in, sat a black man ; at the left of the 
door, a brown man, very handsome ; at the back of the lodge, to the left, 
was a white, good-looking man ; to the right, at the back of the lodge, 
was a brown, well-built man. All these men were handsomer than any 
he had ever seen. They were not doing anything ; they sat there. 

After Mut-sM'-tL-Iv had been in the lodge for some time, the chief 
person there spoke to him, saying, "Now choose one of these four men 
to be yourself" (that is to say, choose the one you would like to resem- 
ble). Mut-st-f-u-Iv looked about and thought. When he had entered 
the lodge, the man at the left of the door had caught his eye, and he 
had liked him; but still, before choosing, he looked about at all the 
others. All were handsome, and he liked them all. All were men that he 
would have been glad to resemble. The chief person seemed to be mak- 
ing signs to him with his lips that he should choose a particular man. 
But at last Mut-sM'-u -Iv pointed to the man at the left of the door, 
and said, "I will be like that one." 

There was a moment's pause, and then all who were sitting in the 
lodge gave a low groan, saying, "E-he-heh'!" showing that they were 
sorry for him, — that he had made a mistake. When they said this, 
he looked around quickly, and saw that the handsome white man was 
not there ; but a great white, smooth stone stood in his place. He looked 
for the next man, and he was gone ; but where he had sat, a tall slender 
weed-stalk was growing, one of those that the Cheyennes use to throw. 
The black man had changed to a smooth black stone, while the man 
whom he had chosen was a nice pretty weed as high as a man's knee, 
with green leaves and pretty flowers on it. 

The chief person pointed to one of the stones and said, "You ought 
to have chosen that one. Then you would have lived to old age ; and 
after you had grown old, you would have become young again always. 
You would not have died. That man there is a mere fish-bladder. If 
you had chosen either of those persons," pointing to the stones, "you 
would have lived forever." 

The chief spirit had placed these stones so that they might be the first 
things Mtit-sM'-u-rv would see, hoping that he would choose one of 
them and live forever. 

When Mut-si-I'-u-iv made his choice, one of the people sitting in the 
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lodge said, "That man is a fool," and rose and went out. The chief 
person said to Mut-si-i'-u-iv, "Follow him; he has great power." Mut- 
sl-i'-u-iv and another went out, and followed the man for a long, long 
time. It seemed as if they went all over the world, and at last they came 
back to the same place. Then they gave Mut-si-i'-u-Iv advice, and gave 
him the medicine-arrows, and told him that he should take them back 
to the tribe. They told him, too, of many of the things that afterward 
happened. 

Then said the chief person, " Take these arrows with you, and guard 
them carefully. They will be a great help to you for a long time; but 
you will keep them until they will cease to be a help, and will be of no 
more use to you." With the arrows was given him a coyote's skin to 
wrap the arrows in. The arrows were feathered with eagle-feathers, 
and he brought them out, wrapped in the coyote's skin. The feather 
that he wore in his head was from the eagle that had given the feathers 
for the arrows. 

After they left the sacred place, the girl carried the arrows on her back, 
and they led the dog. As they drew near the camp, they met some people 
out hunting ; and he sent them back to the camp to tell the people there 
to camp in a large circle, and to put up his lodge in the centre. He 
waited until he thought the camp was all arranged, and then went into 
it. The people in the village supposed that those who brought the word 
were mistaken about its being Mut-si-i'-u-iv, but they said they were 
sure. When they reached the camp, all was arranged as he had ordered. 
He went to the lodge, and hung the arrows in front of it, over the door. 

In the morning the man unrolled his bundle, and took from it four 
arrows. These were the four medicine-arrows. He said to them, "Here 
are four arrows for you to keep. Make your arrows to kill the buffalo 
like these." Afterward he hung the bundle of arrows on the door of his 
brother's lodge. Then he moved about and lived with them, and him- 
self made arrows. 

He lived with these people for four or five generations of people, — 
four long, long lives. Young people would grow up, get old, and die; 
other young people would be born, grow up, get old, and die ; but still 
this man lived. All through the summer he was young, like a young man ; 
and when fall came, and the grass began to dry up, he began to look 
older ; and about the middle of the winter he was like a very old man, 
and walked bent over and crooked. In spring he became young again. 
At last he died. This man got a certain wood, very hard, and taking a 
piece about a foot long, and twirling the point of it on a dry buffalo- 
chip, he could make fire. He then told them to take the leg-bone of the 
deer or antelope, and cut it off, and make a pipe of it ; and he gathered 
a certain weed, and told them to dry it, and to smoke it in their pipes. 

These men, Mut-si-f-u-Iv and his brother, lived with the people for 
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a long time, and taught them how to live, how to tan skins, to make 
clothing, and to dress robes. 

At last Mut-sI-i'-u-Iv said to the people, "I shall not be with you long 
now. I chose the wrong person : I wanted to be too good-looking. Now 
I am getting to be old, and have lived as long as I want to ; but before 
I die I have something to tell you. Now, my people, you must not forget 
what I am telling you this day, and all the things I have told you and 
taught you. After I am dead, you must come together often, and talk 
over all these things ; and when you do so, always call my name. A time 
is coming when you will meet other people, and you will fight with them, 
and will kill each other. Each tribe will want the land of each other 
tribe, and you will be fighting always." 

He pointed to the south, and said, "Far away in that direction is 
another kind of a buffalo, with long hair hanging down from its neck, 
and a tail that drags on the ground. You will find it an animal with a round 
hoof, not split like a buffalo's, and with teeth in the upper part of its 
mouth, as well as below. This animal you shall ride on, and pack. 

"The buffalo will disappear; and when the buffalo have gone, the 
next animal you have to eat will be spotted. When you get toward the 
end, you people will begin to become gray very young, and will come 
to marry even your relations. You may reach a point where you will 
be ashamed of nothing, and will act as if you were crazy. 

" You will soon find among you a people who have hair all over their 
faces, and whose skin is white ; and when that time comes, you will be 
controlled by them. The white people will be all over the land, and at 
last you will disappear." 

Mut-si-I'-u-iv died in the summer, when he was a young man. His 
brother also had lived with the people for a long time. He did not grow 
old and then young again. He continued to be a middle-aged man for 
many generations. At last he too died, having lived longer than Mut- 
sI-I'-u-Kv. 

2. the story of sweet-medicine (Second Version). 

This woman was married. Her second child she called Sweet-Medicine. 
When the boy was a baby, he seemed to know everything that people 
were saying about him; and when he grew up to be about five years old, 
he seemed very smart. He surprised people by knowing so much. After 
he had learned to talk, he said, " Father, on your next hunt kill a yellow 
calf for me. Skin it, taking the whole skin, head and all. I need a robe. 
I want a robe to wear." 

His father brought him in the whole skin of a calf, and the boy was 
glad. He said to his mother, " Dress it well. I will wear it." His mother 
dressed it, and he wore it with the hair side out. He wore it always, even 
when he went out to play with the other boys. He kept wearing it until 
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he outgrew it ; and the next year he told his father to go and kill him a 
larger calf, a yearling; to skin it in the same way; and he had his mother 
dress it with the head on. A year or two later he told his father to select 
a coal-black buffalo, for he wanted a black robe. The boy had the power 
to make his father find the kind of robe he wanted. When he got the 
black robe, he took more pride in himself, and painted with red paint, 
as was the custom. He was now a good-sized boy. 

In early times the people had the power to do many great things. 
They used to make spiritual dances, to show what power they had and 
what they could do. When they had one of these spiritual dances, they 
put up a big lodge where the spiritual men were to dance. All around 
the border of this were drawn small circles, each of which represented 
the seat of a spiritual man. He sat there facing inward, looking toward 
the centre. All the people sitting at his left hand were under his control 
as far as the next circle, where another spiritual man sat, who ruled the 
people to his left as far as the next circle ; and so on around, as far as the 
fifth circle, which was at the northeastern side of the lodge. 

Now, at this time, they were making ready to have a spiritual dance ; 
and when all had been made ready, Sweet-Medicine said, "Father, I am 
going to this dance, to dance myself." 

His father said to him, "Son, these people who make these dances 
have power, and must show what they can do. You are only a boy : you 
can do nothing." 

Sweet- Medicine said, "Mother, may I go?" His mother said to him, 
" Only those people who have dreamed of things that they can do are 
allowed to go to this dance. When they go, they must show what they 
can do there." Sweet- Medicine said, "I shall go, anyway, and shall 
wear my new buffalo-robe." 

His father said, "Why do you wish to wear your new buffalo-robe?" 
Sweet-Medicine also said, " I shall carry your bow, and its string shall 
be about my neck." His father said, "What are you going to do with a 
bowstring around your neck?" The boy answered, "I am going to 
break my neck. Also I must have my buffalo-robe painted red. I wish 
you to paint me just as I tell you." 

His father then painted him all over, from head to foot, with red paint ; 
and Sweet-Medicine took the bowstring, and himself painted it red. 
His father asked him, "Son, what am I to do if you break your neck?" 
Sweet- Medicine replied, "After I have pulled my head from my body, 
my head will fall to the ground, but my body will still stand up. Then 
you take my body, and lay it down with my head toward where the sun 
rises; then put my head next to my body, in its place, with the head 
toward the sunrise. Then cover me with my robe." 

When his father took Sweet-Medicine to the door of the lodge, a 
number of people were standing there, looking on. The boy had an 
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eagle- feather in his hair. The people all called out, "Sweet-Medicine 
is coming!" and they followed after him. 

When they had come to the door of the lodge, the father said to the 
spiritual men there, " My son wishes to dance." Some of the men inside 
called out, "Yes, come in!" and asked him on which side of the lodge 
he would sit, — the right side, the left side, or the back part of the lodge. 
He chose the right-hand side. Some of the great men came in after he was 
sitting, but all noticed him. There was plenty of buffalo-meat cooked 
in the lodge. Sweet-Medicine was then about seventeen years old. 

After a little they started up the sacred dance and began to dance. 
Sweet- Medicine stood up on his feet, and danced the first dance. Some 
of the men with great power, who were looking on, said to one another, 
" Sweet- Medicine is one of the greatest dancers that we have." They 
had a smoke and another dance. While Sweet-Medicine was dancing, 
he kept time with his bowstring in both hands. Then they all sat down. 
At the third dance they all rose up again and began to dance. Sweet- 
Medicine kept time with his bowstring around his neck; and the first 
thing they knew, his head fell to the ground. His eyes were open, and 
he was looking about at the people. His body was standing up, his 
bowstring still in his hands. 

All the people outside, men and women, were frightened; and they 
called out to one another, "Sweet-Medicine has broken his neck!" All 
the people who were in the lodge sat down, and the dancing stopped. 

Sweet-Medicine's father took the boy's body and placed it on the 
ground, and put back the head in its place, lying toward where the sun 
rises, and covered him with his robe. 

After a little time, Sweet-Medicine raised the buffalo-robe off his 
body, and stood up and faced the sunrise, and took his robe in both 
hands and shook it lightly four times toward the sunrise ; and when he 
stopped, a light wind came from the north, — a cool wind. The people 
said, " Sweet- Medicine has called that wind from the north." Then 
Sweet-Medicine went over and sat down on the right of the door, and 
rubbed his bowstring down four times. They all feasted on what was 
cooked. 

From that time Sweet-Medicine always dressed in the same way. 
He wore a two-year-old buffalo robe. At that time the tribe seems to 
have been moving constantly, and Sweet-Medicine seems to have had 
the power to keep them moving. Once a party of young men came in, 
and said that over where they had come from there were many buffalo. 
The camp moved over there ; but when they got to the place, no buffalo 
could be found. Then the people began to say, "Sweet-Medicine is 
doing this; he has the power to keep the buffalo away." 

One day the whole tribe surrounded the buffalo, and killed many. 
The meat was cut up, but they could not bring it all to camp that night. 
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They left some on the prairie where it was killed. The next day they 
went out to bring the rest into camp, and the great chief went out also 
to get what he had killed. Many buffalo-calves, and young buffalo, that 
had been frightened away the day before, had come back to the place. 

Sweet-Medicine said to himself, " I will go out to this place and find 
a two-year-old buffalo, to get a robe from. My robe is getting old and 
worn." 

As he was going along through the timber, he saw some buffalo com- 
ing, and sat down and waited. Presently he looked up, and saw near 
him the very one he wanted, — a coal-black buffalo. When he got near 
enough, Sweet-Medicine rose up, and shot it as it went by. After his 
arrow had gone into the buffalo, it went only a little way and fell, and 
Sweet-Medicine turned it on its back to skin it. This was apart from 
the big herd. Some one who saw him said to another, " Who is that man 
skinning the buffalo?" The other said, "I do not know." Others said, 
" That is Sweet-Medicine skinning the buffalo." Now, Sweet- Medicine 
was skinning the animal very carefully, so as not to cut the hide, for he 
wanted a hide without a hole in it. The buffalo was two years old, and 
he skinned it, head and all. While Sweet-Medicine was at work, the 
great chief walked down toward him, and said, " Sweet- Medicine, I am 
glad that you killed that buffalo. My robe is wearing out, and I want 
one just like this." 

"No, my friend," replied Sweet-Medicine, "this is just what I want. 
My robe is wearing out too. You can take the meat, my friend, if you 
please; you can see how fat it is. All I want is the robe." All this time 
he was skinning the animal. 

Then the chief said, "I mean what I say. I want the hide." Sweet- 
Medicine laughed, and said, "I will help you to cut up the meat." And 
now, having cut the hide off, he placed it to one side, and both together 
began to cut up the meat. After a little while the great chief left the 
meat, and went over and commenced to scrape the blood from the hide. 
After scraping the blood off it, he went over to where the meat was. 

While they were butchering, Sweet- Medicine had cut off a part of the 
hind-leg, and had cut the tendons about the foot, so that the foot hung 
loose. While the great chief was stooping over the buffalo, pulling out 
the entrails, Sweet-Medicine struck him on the back of the neck with the 
foot, and knocked him senseless, saying to him, "Now you can keep 
the hide." 

Some one who had seen it called out, " Sweet- Medicine has killed our 
great chief ! " Those who were near rushed to where the chief lay. They 
raised him up and poured water on his face, and presently he came to 
life again. After they had all seen him stand up, word of what had hap- 
pened was sent to the camp, and all the young soldiers turned out. They 
began to look for Sweet- Medicine. No one knew which way he had gone. 
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Some one said, "He has gone toward the north." So the soldiers started, 
and spread out in a wide line. After going a little way, some of the young 
men in the middle of the line found Sweet- Medicine's track ; but after 
following it for a time they lost the track; then they scattered, and 
searched through the timber, and everywhere along the stream, but they 
could not find him. Then some of the people said, "He must have 
turned and gone back toward camp." So they returned to the camp. 
They went to his lodge, and searched it. They went to his relations' 
lodges, and searched them; but his relations said he had not yet come 
back. Then they put out guards, who should stand all around the camp, 
and other guards around Sweet-Medicine's lodge and his father's lodge 
to stay all night. But Sweet-Medicine did not return. 

The camp moved to another place, but still he did not come; and 
the people thought that he had gone away somewhere, to some other 
place. After the camp had been moving for four days, and still Sweet- 
Medicine did not return, some of the people said, "Sweet-Medicine 
must have gone south, and found some other people." 

For some days the camp had been moving, when one of the men who 
had been out looking for his dogs saw Sweet-Medicine sleeping under a 
tree, in some timber. The man did not wake him, but went quietly 
around to the camp, and told them there that Sweet-Medicine was 
sleeping on the divide. 

All the soldiers of the camp turned out to go to the place and surround 
it, and kill Sweet-Medicine. They crept up close to the place, and then 
rushed toward him, calling out to him, "Now we've got you!" but 
Sweet- Medicine heard them coming, and awoke, and jumped up and 
ran away. When he started to run," they called out again, "Now we 
have you !" but they could not quite overtake him. He kept just ahead 
of them ; and after running a little way, he disappeared behind a bunch 
of trees and brush ; and when the soldiers had passed beyond these, they 
saw him again on the prairie, a long way off. 

But he was running as if he were tired, and they thought they would 
surely catch him. He ran across the ravine, along the stream ; and after 
running a long way, they saw ahead of him a large body of trees. He 
seemed to be running for that, yet making a circle, so as to have easier 
going. Some of the soldiers cut across to head him off, running over 
high bluffs and cut banks. When Sweet-Medicine saw that they were 
going to get to the timber ahead of him, he turned, and, running behind 
a point of the timber, disappeared ; and when they saw him again, he 
was far off on the hill. The soldiers could not understand how he got 
so far away so quickly. 

He still ran as though he were very tired and could not go much 
farther. The soldiers followed him on the open prairie ; and he turned 
to a very high hill, which was flat on top, but had very steep sides. He 
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began to climb the hill, going zigzag, back and forth across the face of 
the hill; and now the soldiers thought that they would overtake him, 
and said one to another, " Now, we will get him. We will bring him down 
and punish him. We will whip him to death." When Sweet- Medicine 
had reached the top of the hill, the soldiers were at the bottom, starting 
up. They went up, just as he had done ; and when they reached the top 
of the hill, Sweet-Medicine was a long way off, going up another high 
white sandstone butte. When he had reached the top, he sat down. The 
soldiers did not understand how he had gotten there so quickly. They 
were tired from running; and they sat down, and called over to him, 
"We will get you some day!" Soon the soldiers stood up, and Sweet- 
Medicine stood up; but the soldiers went back down the hill toward 
the camp. Sweet- Medicine went down from the butte he was on; and 
the soldiers, looking back, saw him going away from them very quickly. 
They gave him up, and went back to the camp. 

After some days the camp moved again. Sweet- Medicine had not been 
seen, although all the people were looking out for him. When they 
moved, they crossed the stream and camped on the other side. After 
they had made camp, one of the young men, following along behind, 
saw a man coming on the trail, and, after watching him, went in and 
reported that Sweet- Medicine was following the trail toward the camp. 
All the men came together, and, after separating into two parties, they 
hid themselves on each side of the trail. They said to one another, 
"Now, he cannot escape. This time we shall surely catch him." The 
prairie coming to the stream where they had crossed was level. Up the 
creek the water was deep, and at the trail and farther down there was a 
good crossing. Sweet-Medicine came to the stream, and took off his 
moccasins and began to roll up his leggings. When they saw him do 
that, the soldiers whispered to one another, "Wait until he drinks, and 
has filled himself with water. We shall now have him between us, and 
he cannot get away." 

Sweet-Medicine began to walk across the creek ; and when he was in 
the middle of the stream, he tucked his moccasins under his belt, and 
began to drink from his hands. After drinking, he took water in his 
hand and put it on his head to cool himself. The soldiers were not close 
to the trail, but were near enough to reach it very soon. When they saw 
Sweet- Medicine come out on their side of the stream, the people called 
out, " We have him now ! " Sweet- Medicine had turned down the stream ; 
but when he saw the people were after him, he turned and ran up the 
creek as swift as an arrow. This was the first time the people had seen 
him running. He ran up the creek, passing all of them; and after he 
came to the ravines running down into the stream, they saw that they 
could not catch him, and gave up. 

It was nearly a year before he was seen again, and the people now 
say that he came back to have a little fun with the tribe. 
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The camp was on a stream which ran north. They were camped on 
the west side of the river, in a circle, the camp facing the sunrise. Sweet- 
Medicine came to the river below the camp, and wandered up the 
stream a long way. His moccasins and leggings were all worn out and 
torn. He came to a place where he saw his father and mother standing 
together, outside of their lodge, on the other side of the camp from him. 
He saw also his sister-in-law (his brother's wife) standing by the lodge. 
The sun was just going down. Between him and the camp was a large 
bunch of plum-brush. He crept up toward the lodge, behind the plum- 
bushes. Near them some little boys were playing about; and Sweet- 
Medicine said to the largest boy, " Tell my sister-in-law that I am here, 
and that I am hungry. Ask her to get me something to eat." The little 
boy went to the woman, and said to her, "Sweet-Medicine is there 
behind the bushes. He is hungry, and asks you to get him something 
to eat." The woman said to the boy, " Do not speak the name of Sweet- 
Medicine any more. The people are watching for him." The little boy 
went back and told Sweet-Medicine what his sister-in-law said; and 
Sweet-Medicine said, "I will stay here in the bushes until she gets 
something cooked for me." He kept the boys playing there near him. 
After a while he sent the oldest boy to see if the meal was ready ; and 
the boy came back and said, "Your food is ready." Sweet- Medicine 
stood up and pulled his robe up over his head, and walked to the lodge 
without being noticed by any one, although the whole camp was watch- 
ing for him. As he approached, his father said to those about him, 
"Keep still ! Do not notice him or speak to him, so as to make any one 
look this way." His mother had new moccasins, new leggings, and a 
new robe, that she had made a long time before to give to him whenever 
he should come in. His sister-in-law gave him the new moccasins, leg- 
gings, and robe, and said, " Put these on right away. The soldiers are 
looking for you, and say that they will kill you." After he had dressed, 
he painted himself with red paint, and put an eagle-down-feather in 
his hair. He said to his sister-in-law, "Make a big fire and put the 
kettle on, and make me some soup, and keep it boiling. I am going to 
sleep." Before he went to sleep, his sister-in-law brought in a sack of 
dried meat and gave it to him, saying that perhaps he might need it in 
his wanderings. 

When he had entered his father's lodge, two strange women were 
there. His father begged the two strange women not to say to any one 
that Sweet-Medicine was at home, as he was tired and wanted to rest. 
Just as soon as these women went out, they told every one they met that 
they had seen Sweet- Medicine in his father's lodge. All this time the 
kettle was boiling, and it was growing dark. 

When the soldiers heard of this, they went around quietly and told 
one another that Sweet-Medicine was in the camp. They gathered 
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together and surrounded the lodge. The chief soldier kept calling out 
to the young men to close up, so that Sweet- Medicine could not break 
through the line or get away. They said, "Now we will bring him out 
and whip him to death." While they were calling out, Sweet- Medicine 
heard them, and awoke, and rose from his bed, and took the kettle of 
soup and poured it on the fire. The ashes and steam rose in a thick 
cloud ; and the eagle-feather in his hair had the power to carry him up 
and out through the top of the lodge, and set him on his feet outside the 
ring of the soldiers. The soldiers made a charge on the lodge, but they 
could not find him. He was gone. 

Several days after that, a young man who was out hunting came to 
the edge of a cut bank ; and as he looked down into the ravine below, 
he saw Sweet-Medicine roasting some meat. The young man spoke to 
him, saying, "You are roasting meat, are you not?" Sweet- Medicine 
did not answer him or raise his head. The man turned and went back 
to the camp. It was a big village; and all the people were told that 
Sweet-Medicine was down the creek, roasting meat. The place where 
he had his fire was under a high cut bank, shaped like a horseshoe. In 
front of it there was timber, and behind and on either side a cut cliff. 
All the people turned out and surrounded the timber, and closed in 
toward the cut bank ; for there was no way to climb this bank, and he 
could not escape that way. They charged toward him, calling out, "Now 
we have you!" When they came to the fire, no one was there. Sweet- 
Medicine was gone, but no one had seen him go. Presently some one 
said, " There goes a coyote down the creek." That was all that was seen. 
When they could not find him, some said, "Let us look for the tracks 
where he came in." They found a low place where his tracks were seen 
coming down the stream and to the fire. The track came up from the 
creek to the place where he had built the fire, but they could find no 
tracks leading away from there. None could say where he had gone out. 

The camp moved again; and after travelling about for a time, they 
camped on another stream, on which there was much heavy timber and 
thick willows. Under a cut bank, where he could not be seen, where 
thick willows were all about him in front, Sweet-Medicine made a fire. 
A man saw smoke coming up from the timber, and, going out to find 
what made the smoke, he peeped over the bank and saw Sweet- Medicine 
roasting meat by his fire. He went back and told the camp what he had 
seen. All the men went out quickly, and surrounded the timber, where 
he could not see them. They stole up close to where he was — so close 
that they could see him by the fire. Then the head man called out to 
the young men to rush upon him. They said, "We have got him this 
time, and now we will beat him to death." When they reached the fire, 
no one was there. Meat was roasting over it, but there was no one near. 
The only living thing they saw was a great night-owl, which flew up the 
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bank, and alighted on top, right over where the fire was. By this time 
the camp was always on the watch for Sweet- Medicine. 

The camp had moved again, and had been travelling about for more 
than one moon, when they camped on another stream, which had cut 
banks, and thick timber in the bottom. Sweet- Medicine was in the tim- 
ber, near a cut bank which formed a half-circle, where he was hidden 
from sight ; but a man who was out from the timber saw him, and told 
it in camp, and the soldiers went out and surrounded the place. They 
thought they would surely catch him this time, as there was no place 
for him to get away. When they rushed forward, and reached the fire, 
no one was there. The only thing they saw was a magpie, that flew up 
in the top of a tree near the fire, and began to call to them. When they 
found that Sweet-Medicine was gone, the soldiers and the people went 
away; but they said, "We will still keep watch for Sweet-Medicine." 

Again the camp moved, and after a while stopped on another stream. 
A man who was out looking around saw, as he was passing a high bank, 
smoke rising from the timber. He looked over, and saw heavy timber 
and logs piled up, one on another, and Sweet-Medicine roasting meat 
by a little fire near a cut bank. When the man went to camp and told 
what he had seen, the head men and soldiers said to each other, " This 
time we will do differently." They put guards all about outside of the 
timber, so that when Sweet-Medicine came out they could head him 
off. They charged through the timber, and felt sure they had him now; 
but when they reached the fire, he was not there, but a timber blackbird 
flew up into the trees. A man said, "Nothing but a timber blackbird 
went away from this place." 

The camp moved up the stream, and camped on the same creek. 
One day after they had been camped a short time, a man who was out 
hunting came upon Sweet- Medicine roasting a piece of meat by a small 
fire. The man hurried to camp and spread the news. The head men put 
double guards around the timber where he was, and then charged in 
toward the fire. The head men called out, "Close in fast, so that he 
cannot escape! We have got him now." When they reached the fire, 
there was nothing there except the fire ; but a very red bird flew up and 
alighted in a tree near by. The people all returned to camp, wondering' 
why they could not get him. 

All this was not done in a short time ; it took several years. The last 
few times that Sweet- Medicine was seen, he was naked. He must have 
left his clothes behind him. 

After this, Sweet-Medicine must have made up his mind to show 
himself in plain sight of all the people. He dressed himself up, and 
painted himself all over with red paint. He had buffalo-beards tied to 
each of his moccasins; they hung down under his heels. A wooden 
whistle was tied about his neck with a string. Across his forehead he 
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had tied a night-owl skin and feathers. He carried a Contrary bow, 
with a little red bird tied on the end. He had the Contrary forked stick, 
with one prong longer than the other. Tied to the bow, in three different 
places, were five eagle-feathers, — two on each end, and one in the 
middle; and where he held the bow when shooting was tied a bundle 
of white sage. On each side of his hand hung two dried bear-guts ; so 
that when he came in sight, he was in the very dress of the Contrary 
dance. The only thing that was not painted was his bow : this was clear 
white wood, with a pure white string. He came from the way the sun 
rises, toward the opening in the circle ; but when he was near the opening, 
he turned to his left hand and went south, to the southeastern part of 
the camp, where he marked a circle. Then he passed around it to the 
southwest corner of the camp, and marked another circle ; then to the 
northwest margin, where he made another circle ; then to the north side, 
where he made another circle ; and then to the northeast side, where he 
made a circle. All this time he kept blowing his wooden whistle, and 
all the time he was moving along. All the people were out watching him, 
but at first they did not know him in this strange dress. After he had 
reached the northeast side of the camp, they knew him ; and they all said, 
" Why, that is Sweet-Medicine ! He is going through too many foolish 
things. We will rush upon him." The camp charged on him; and he 
started off and ran, taking long steps. The people all ran after him ; but 
all seemed to grow tired very soon, and sat down to rest. A great many 
of them got cramps in their legs, and could not run. 

Some time after this he appeared again. This time, when he came in 
sight, they knew him. He wore a headdress with raven-feathers stand- 
ing up around the head, and a row of eagle-feathers from the middle of 
his forehead, over his neck, to the back. He carried a rattle, painted 
red all over, with antelope-hoofs tied on the handle. About his neck 
was a string to which was tied a bone whistle. Over his left shoulder, 
and across his breast, and down on his right side, was a dog-rope, which 
trailed on the ground. It was covered with feathers, in rows, one above 
another. He was painted red all over. This time he appeared in the 
same place, and walked around the camp, as he had done before, making 
the same circles at the same places as before, and blowing his bone 
whistle all the time. When he reached the place at the northeast side 
of the camp, where they had chased him away before, some one said, 
"Here he is again! He is always doing something. Let us try once 
more to catch him, and whip him to death." They ran after him ; but 
he went off to the north, running easily. They could not overtake him, 
and all turned back. 

The camp moved, and travelled about for a year before they saw 
Sweet-Medicine again. This time, when he appeared, he had raven- 
feathers in his bonnet, and the same rattle, but was painted black all 
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over. As before, he came in sight from where the sun rises, and walked 
toward the circle, and took the same road around the camp as before, 
making the same turns and the same circles, until he reached the north- 
east side of the camp, when some of the men said, "There is Sweet- 
Medicine again!" They went after him, but could not catch him; he 
went off to the north, out of sight. 

It was a long time, more than a year, before Sweet-Medicine was seen 
again. The camp had moved many times, and travelled a long distance. 
This time Sweet- Medicine wore a war-bonnet, and a white shield with 
feathers fastened all over it. He was well dressed, with moccasins, 
leggings, and a buckskin war-shirt. In his hand he carried a crooked- 
lance, the handle covered with otter-skin. Two eagle-feathers were tied 
to the crooked end, and five eagle-feathers at different places along the 
handle. The war-bonnet was a long one, with small buffalo-horns on 
each side, just above his ears. He came in sight from the same direction 
as before, and went through the same motions. They let him get to the 
same point that he had reached before ; and then the people said, "There 
is that fellow again, coming around camp with his work." They all 
started after him ; but he went off easily, and they could not overtake 
him, and all came back to the camp. 

Again he was gone for a long time ; and when he returned, it was from 
the same direction as before. This time he was painted black, with a 
little red. He had a short spear, which he used for a cane, and on the 
top of the spear was a place for a hand-hold. He wore a war-shirt, the 
upper half painted black, and carried a bone whistle. About the spear 
ribbons were tied. The people had never seen ribbons before, and did 
not know what they were, nor where he got them. He went around the 
camp, as he had done before, and did the same things, and stopped at 
the same places. The soldiers chased him away again, but could not 
get near him. 

The next time he was seen he came toward the camp wearing a cap 
made of the skin of a buffalo's head, with the horns left on, and the skin 
drawn tight over his head, so that only his face was seen. About his 
waist was a piece of buff alo- hide for a belt ; and a buffalo-tail was fas- 
tened behind, hanging down. He was painted with white clay, and had 
some white clay in his hair, and carried a wooden whistie, which he 
kept blowing all the time. As before, he came from the rising sun, and 
moved around the camp as before, making the same circles, until he 
got to the northeast side ; then all the soldiers charged him, and followed 
him a long way, and then came back. 

Sweet- Medicine came back a seventh time, from the same place as 
before. This time he was painted black over his whole body. He carried 
a bow, like a Contrary bow, painted black all over. He wore the white 
feathers from under the eagle's wing, and red feathers in his hair. He 
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went around the camp in the same way; and when he got to the same 
place, the camp went out after him, and he ran away for a certain dis- 
tance and then stopped ; and when he stopped, the people stopped ; they 
did not go after him. 

The next morning, after daylight, he came in sight again, dressed in a 
fine buffalo-robe painted red, wearing fine leggings painted red. A 
tobacco-sack hung outside his robe, and he was carrying across his left 
arm a fine pipe. He came from the same direction as before. When he 
had come near the camp, he went up on a little hill and sat down for a 
time. Then he went around the camp to the place from which they used 
to chase him, and turned, and stopped, and then walked back to a little 
hill just north of the camp. There he sat down. The people in camp 
were watching him all the time. Then they rushed out toward him, and 
he arose and walked away over the hill out of sight. The whole camp 
looked for him, but could not find him. They did not know where he 
went. At this time he seemed a middle-aged man. 

Now, after a time, the chiefs said to Sweet- Medicine's brother, " Tell 
Sweet- Medicine that he can come back to the camp now. We will not 
harm him." So after a time his brother saw the young man, and told 
him what the chiefs had said ; and Sweet- Medicine returned to the camp 
and lived there. But still the people were planning how they could get 
rid of him. 

Now the people said to Sweet-Medicine's brother, "You are a chief 
now; but if you will throw away that brother of yours, we will make you 
a bigger chief, and all will do just as you say." 

Soon after this, Sweet-Medicine's brother said to him, "Let us go out 
hunting!" They went out, and killed a buffalo; and the brother built 
four fires around the buffalo, to make a smoke, and broke some bushes 
and handed them to Sweet-Medicine, and said to him, " Do you keep 
walking around the buffalo, and keep the flies off the meat, while I go to 
the camp and get the dogs, to take the meat to camp." 

Sweet- Medicine's brother went to the camp, but he did not go back 
for the meat. The next morning they broke camp, and moved for three 
days before they stopped. After that they kept moving from place to 
place. 

For two years after they left Sweet-Medicine in this place, the camp 
did not return there. During these two years they never got enough to 
eat, and were always hungry. During the first year they lived on rabbits 
that the young men and boys got in the bushes and in the timber. The 
second year they found a few deer and antelope, and still caught a few 
rabbits. At length they began to think that Sweet-Medicine was the 
cause of all this suffering, and came to believe that he had the power to 
keep the game from them. So, after two years more, the camp turned 
and travelled back to where they had left Sweet- Medicine. They did 
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not know whether he was still alive, nor if he was and where they had 
left him; and after they had come within two or three days' travel of 
the place, they turned and moved south, and went into camp about a 
half-day's travel from where they had left the young man. 

After they had made camp, Sweet-Medicine's brother said, "I am 
going to see the place where I threw away my brother on the prairie." 
He started ; and when he reached the top of a hill, from which he could 
see the place where he had left his brother, he was not far off, and could 
see the white bones of the buffalo. As he looked, he said, " There are the 
bleached bones where I killed the buffalo, and there is where I left my 
brother." The longer he sat by the hill and looked, the weaker he grew ; 
and tears came to his eyes, for he felt sorry for his brother. At length 
he went down to the place ; and when he came near it, he could see, 
around the spot where the bones were lying, a circle marked, and the 
grass had nearly grown over it. As he drew nearer, he saw that there 
was a deep trail worn in the ground, — a trail so deep that a man stand- 
ing up, with his arms stretched straight up, could not reach the top. As 
he stopped by this trench, he heard sounds below him; and when he 
listened, he heard Sweet-Medicine saying, as he still walked around 
below, " I guess by this time my brother is a big chief, and has the power 
to make them do anything that he wishes them to." Then the brother 
could see Sweet-Medicine still walking, and still carrying in his hand 
the branches that had been given him to keep the flies off the meat. The 
branches were yet green, the leaves as green as when his brother had 
put the branches in his hand. 

Sweet- Medicine's brother knelt on the ground, and bent his head and 
looked down, and said to Sweet-Medicine, " Brother, will you not look 
up at me?" He said this over and over; but Sweet- Medicine did not 
look up, nor turn his head, but kept walking in the circle all the time. 

Then his brother said, "Let me take one of your hands in mine;" 
but Sweet-Medicine did not answer, nor look at him. The brother 
began to cry and mourn, saying, "Take pity on me ! Take pity on me, 
and raise your hand to mine !" Sweet-Medicine did not stop in his walk. 
His brother sat there for a time, crying and mourning, and asking Sweet- 
Medicine to speak to him ; but at length he went off and left him, and 
returned to the camp. There he told his mother and father that Sweet- 
Medicine was still out there where he had left him, and alive, but that 
his brother would not look at him nor give him his hand. 

His father and mother set out for the place ; and when they had come 
near it, they began to cry and mourn ; and when they reached the place, 
his father lay down on the ground and looked into the hole, and said, 
"Son, look up and give me your hand;" and his mother said the same 
thing. They begged and implored him for a long time, but he did not 
look at them; and at last his mother said, "Son, just turn your head and 
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look at your poor mother standing here over you." Sweet-Medicine 
turned his head a very little, just enough to get a glimpse of her; and 
when his mother reached down her arm, he raised his hand just enough 
to touch her fingers. He did not come out of the hole, nor speak to her ; 
and after a time his father and mother were discouraged and gave up, 
and went back to the camp. 

After that the camp moved. That summer they killed a few buffalo, 
but not many. They gathered up old gristle and bones that they found 
on the prairie, and boiled them; and for that whole summer they wan- 
dered from place to place, thinking and hoping that they would find 
something to eat. The young men used to travel far out ahead, looking 
for game. Sometimes they saw a few buffalo, and the camp would move 
toward them; but when they reached the place where they had been 
seen, the buffalo would be gone. All the time they knew why they were 
starving; that Sweet- Medicine was making them wander about in 
search of food that they never found. It was now autumn. 

That winter the snow fell deep. All the food they could find was a 
few rabbits, skunks, mice, and other small animals. They were obliged 
to dig in the deep snow for what they had to live on that winter, and the 
next spring they were starving. The young men went out and found a 
few antelope, and for four days after this they killed antelope. During 
that summer they nearly died. They would grow very hungry and weak, 
and then they would find antelope enough to keep them from dying. 
All that summer it was like this ; and all the winter they nearly starved, 
and up to the spring. 

The fourth year, early in the spring, they were very weak. The snow 
had not yet all gone, but lay in drifts in the ravine : but the slough grass 
and rushes were beginning to grow. The people were living now on the 
roots of rushes, old rye-grass roots, wild turnips, and other roots, and 
what flesh and gristle they could get from the bones of buffalo, and 
other animals which they found on the prairie. That spring was the 
worst that they had seen; they almost starved to death; most of the 
women became very thin ; no flesh was on their bones. Some of them 
were so weak that they could hardly walk, but were just able to sit up. 

Early in the spring the camp moved, and after going a little way came 
to a stream and crossed it, and camped on the other side. The same 
day the camp moved, Sweet- Medicine was travelling, and came on their 
trail. He followed the trail until he crossed the stream ; and on the other 
side he could see the camp, — a big village. Not far ahead of him he 
saw four boys pulling up flat rushes and long grass on the banks of the 
stream. They were eating the roots, and piling some up on the bank. 
As he drew near, the eldest boy looked up, and said, " There is Sweet- 
Medicine." The other boys said, "No, it is not he." But when Sweet- 
Medicine had come closer, all the boys said, " Yes, it is Sweet-Medicine." 
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Sweet-Medicine said to the boys, "My young friends, what are you 
doing?" The eldest boy answered, "We are pulling these flat rushes to 
get something to eat." 

"What does the camp do for things to eat?" asked Sweet- Medicine. 
The boy said, " They go out and look for old heads and bones of buffalo 
that have been killed for a long time. The meat and sinew on them are so 
hard and dried up that it takes from three to four days' boiling before 
they are soft enough to eat, and even then we can hardly eat the meat." 

Sweet-Medicine said, " Gather up some wood, and I will build a fire." 

After the boys had brought wood, he built a fire with his own hands ; 
and after it was burning well, he cut two forked sticks as long as from 
his elbow to the end of his fingers. He thrust the two forked sticks into 
the ground by the side of the fire, about the length of one of the sticks 
apart, and then said to the boys, " Go into that timber and find an elm- 
tree, and bring me a piece of the inside bark of the elm." 

" How large a piece of bark shall we get ? " said the boys. 

"Look at those forked sticks," said Sweet- Medicine, "and you can 
guess. Bring a piece that will reach from one forked stick to the other." 

The boys went away, and in a little while brought him a piece of 
bark. Sweet- Medicine took it, and placed it on the ground by the two 
forked sticks, but a little way from them ; and then, taking hold of the 
bark by the two ends as he raised it to place it on the forked sticks, the 
boys saw that it was fine fresh meat, with fine back-fat. 

The boys had with them a little parfleche sack ; and Sweet- Medicine 
said to one of the boys, "Take the sack and go to the snowdrift over 
there, and make one scoop with your hands, and get all the snow you 
can hold in both hands. Make it into a round snowball, and put it in 
the sack and bring it to me." When the boy returned and gave Sweet- 
Medicine the sack holding the snowball, Sweet- Medicine took the sack, 
and waiting until the meat was good and hot, and the grease began to 
drip from it, he put the sack which held the snowball right under the 
meat. 

"Now," said Sweet-Medicine to the boys, "make a place to eat." 

The boys broke some limbs of trees, and placed them on the ground ; 
and Sweet- Medicine took the meat from the fire and placed it on the 
sticks, and cut the meat into four equal pieces, and took the snowball 
out of the sack ; and when he took it out, it was white marrow-fat. Sweet- 
Medicine said to the boys, "Sit down now and eat; eat all you can; eat 
plenty." The boys were glad to do so, and they sat down and ate all 
they could, but they could not eat all the meat. After they had eaten, 
and all were satisfied, they said, " Sweet-Medicine, what shall we do with 
the rest of this meat? We cannot eat it all." 

Sweet-Medicine said, "Take it home with you; and when the people 
ask you where you got it, say to them, ' Sweet-Medicine gave it to us. 
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Sweet- Medicine has come back.' Now," he continued, "I have been 
walking all day, and I am sleepy. I am going over there to lie down 
under that bent tree to sleep. If the people want me, you may tell them 
where to find me. If they want me to come into the camp, they will 
have to move a lodge from the south side of the camp inside the circle, 
and put it up for me." 

The boys went into the camp ; and when the people saw them carry- 
ing fresh meat, they were astonished, and asked the boys where they 
got the meat. The boys did not all live in the same place, but lived with 
their parents in different parts of the village, not all together. When 
the people questioned them about the meat, they answered, "Sweet- 
Medicine gave it to us." 

The men said, "Are you sure it was Sweet-Medicine? Did you know 
him?" 

The boys said, "Yes." 

Every one that asked them this question wished to taste the meat. 
The boys gave every one that wanted it a taste of the meat, and still they 
had meat left. 

The people talked a great deal about this, and presently two men were 
sent out from the camp to look for Sweet-Medicine. While they were 
away looking for him, the people in the camp moved the lone lodge, 
which was on the south of the circle, inside the camp, and put it up 
within the circle, in about the same place where Sweet-Medicine had 
sat in the first Medicine-Lodge when he was a child. They fixed up a 
soft bed, with high back-rests. The back-rests were made of small wil- 
lows, painted with fine stripes, and were covered with soft buffalo-robes, 
hanging down from the mouths of the buffalo-heads fixed on top of 
the back-rests. The big chief said, " I will have Sweet- Medicine for my 
son-in-law. I will give him my daughter to keep his lodge, and make 
moccasins for him. She is the finest girl in the village." The chief took 
his daughter to the lodge, and left her sitting on the foot of the bed. 

When the two men who had been sent out from the lodge to look for 
Sweet- Medicine came to where he was, they found him asleep under the 
bent tree. He was well dressed, and wore a buffalo-robe, leggings, and 
moccasins, all painted red. In his hair he still wore the eagle down- 
feather. One of the men walked up to him and shook him by the 
shoulder, and said, " Sweet- Medicine, our friend, awake ! We are sent 
to bring you to the camp." When they woke him, Sweet-Medicine 
looked up at them with a smile on his face. He was a fine-looking young 
man. The men walked back with him to the camp, one on each side. 
He entered the camp from the northeast side, the same place he had 
been driven away from, and went straight through the camp to his lodge. 
He went into his lodge; and when inside, he stood straight up. Within 
the lodge there were some old people; and one of them spoke up, and 
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said, "This is your lodge, and that is your wife," and he pointed to the 
chief's daughter sitting on the foot of the bed. After a time a great many 
others came in to see him, for it was a large village. 

One of the chiefs spoke, and said to him, "Sweet-Medicine, tell us 
the news ; tell us what you have seen during your travels since you left us." 

"Yes," said Sweet-Medicine, "I have travelled far over the prairie. 
I have seen other Cheyenne camps, and some camps of the Arapaho. 
They are scattered far and wide." 

One of the men said, "It is four years since you ran away, and we 
have been starving all that time." 

Sweet-Medicine smiled, and said, "Now, I am going to sing for four 
nights; but I wish to have the camp moved to a level place in the open, 
and the camp set up in a true circle." The next morning the camp was 
moved, and put up just as he had directed. His lodge was put up on 
the south side, near where it had stood before. 

That night he began to sing, and he sang for four nights. There were 
many men in his lodge; and he said to them, "Tell all the people that if 
they see some straggling buffalo passing through here, they must not 
disturb them, nor kill them : they are the leaders, and are going ahead 
of the herd." 

The second morning, after he had sung two nights, some old men 
called out through the camp, "Buffalo are seen near the camp!" The 
third morning the young men who were out from the camp came in and 
told the chiefs that they had seen many buffalo coming in from all 
directions. All this time the people obeyed Sweet-Medicine, and did 
not disturb the buffalo ; and all day long the people — men, women, and 
children — stood in the camp and watched the buffalo coming in in 
strings, and did not disturb them. 

The fourth night the people thought the night was very long, and that 
day would never come. The fourth morning the buffalo were all around 
the camp, except on that side where the wind blew from the camp. On 
that side there were no buffalo. 

Now Sweet-Medicine let the people go. He said to them, " Now you 
may go out and chase buffalo, and kill what you need." The people 
went out after buffalo. The swiftest runners went farthest, and sur- 
rounded a part of the buffalo, and then they began to shoot them with 
their bows and arrows. The young men went around and cut out the 
tongues and the humps. They were brought in, and laid at the door of 
the big chief, Sweet-Medicine's father-in-law. The tongues and humps 
were cooked, and taken to Sweet- Medicine's lodge, and all the chiefs 
and old men were called in to a feast. Then, after the chiefs and old 
men had gone out, another feast was made, and all the young men, 
married and single, were called in. No one was missed ; all were well fed. 

During the years that Sweet-Medicine stayed with the camp, they had 
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plenty to eat. While he lived in camp with his wife, he took great pride 
in her. He combed her hair and painted her face, and kept her in fine 
clothes. They had no children. After he had been with them for four 
years, one day he said to his wife, "Tell your father that we are going 
on a journey." When she told her father, he said, "Daughter, where 
are you going?" 

She replied, "Father, you have heard what Sweet-Medicine said, that 
there are more Cheyennes and Arapahoes who are not yet here in our 
camp. Besides that, there are other peoples." 

Her father said, "Daughter, how long will you be gone?" 

She said, "Father, I do not know. I think we shall be gone a long 
time." 

His wife was now making moccasins for the trip. Sweet-Medicine 
said, "We will take with us our big dog to pack our bed." 

After she had finished making moccasins, they started with their large 
dog, and made the trip to the Black Hills. 

When they had reached the place to which they were going, they 
took the dog out to one side of their lodge, a good way off, and made a 
shelter for the dog, and tied him there. Sweet- Medicine left plenty of 
meat for the dog to eat. He had the power to keep plenty of meat by the 
dog after he left. 

Somewhere in the Black Hills is a very high butte, and on the side of 
that butte a big fiat thick rock. Sweet-Medicine and his wife went toward 
that rock ; and when they were close to it, the rock moved to one side, 
and beyond it they saw an opening and a room. They went in. The 
first thing his wife saw after they had gone into the room was a coyote- 
skin. When they had passed the coyote-skin, beyond it they saw four 
arrows lying side by side, feathered with large hawk-feathers, and the 
arrows all pointing the same way. A little way beyond these were four 
more arrows, lying with the heads all pointing the same way ; these were 
feathered with eagle-feathers. A mysterious man (ma-i-yu') was there, 
who said to Sweet-Medicine, " Which arrows do you like best, the arrows 
with gray hawk-feathers, or those with eagle-feathers?" Sweet- Medi- 
cine answered, "I like best those with eagle-feathers." 

Outside this lodge there seemed to be all sorts of people. One came 
in and said, " I heard that there was going to be a meeting of mysterious 
men, — a sacred meeting, — and I came to see. They are going to give 
power. They are giving power to a Woh-has-tat'-tan, the Cheyenne man 
that has come in." 

Then other people came into the lodge, and among them a man who 
sat just inside the door, — a poor, sickly, weakly man. He was coughing 
all the time. He had a bad cough. If he had not come in, there would 
never have been any sickness among the people. These persons who 
came in were spiritual people from above. None of them were ever seen 
on earth by the Cheyenne. 
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At that meeting this spiritual man told Sweet-Medicine what to do 
with the arrows, and how to handle them. He said, "These arrows must 
be wrapped up in a piece of the hide of a four-year-old buffalo. The 
buffalo must be shot once in the side. If the first shot does not kill it, 
the buffalo is to be let go, and not shot again. No other kind of hide 
except this must be used to wrap up the arrows, and it must be gotten 
just as has been told you." 

Of the coyote- hide which they saw when they first went in, a quiver 
was made in which to keep the arrows. Beside the arrows lay a long 
stick, for a cane to walk with. In early days a good many persons used 
long sticks to walk with. A spiritual man then painted Sweet-Medi- 
cine's wife all over with red paint, — her face, her arms and hands, and 
her robe and all her clothing. Then he painted Sweet-Medicine all over. 
His robe, his pipe and tobacco-pouch, were all painted red. Then the 
arrows were taken up, the ones that he had selected. The spiritual men 
who were teaching him took them up and handed them to him. He was 
taught to have the arrows touch his right shoulder first, then pass 
straight across to his left shoulder, then down his left side, then straight 
over to his right side, then straight to his breast. The points were held 
toward the ground, the feathered ends up. 

The woman was lifted to her feet ; and the spiritual man put about 
her a robe, tying the belt behind. He placed the arrows on the ground, 
with their points directed toward the rising sun. The woman was made 
to stand at the points of the arrows, looking toward the rising sun. Then 
the arrows were lifted high, and touched first to her right shoulder, then 
across to the left shoulder and down her left side, then across to the 
right side, then up to her breast. Then they made four motions, — one 
to the left, one to the front, one to the right, and one straight up. These 
motions are always made to the four points of the compass. With the 
fourth motion they put the arrows on her back, and then picked up 
the long stick, and gave it to her for a walking-stick. The door of the 
spiritual lodge in the big mountain faced toward the setting sun. 

They were in this spiritual lodge, under the ground in the big moun- 
tain, for four years, and during this time they were being taught by the 
sacred men. At the end of the fourth year they went out of the lodge, 
by the door facing toward the setting sun, and went back to where they 
had left their dog. 

When they had reached their lodge, Sweet-Medicine gathered white 
sage, and had his wife make a bed of the sage-stems on which to place 
the medicine-arrows while he packed the dog. After the dog was packed, 
he took up the arrows and put them on his wife's back, and handed her 
her cane, and they started to find the people. They got a forked stick ; 
and every night when they came to camp, they thrust this stick in the 
ground, and hung the arrows on it, and leaned the cane up against it. 
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Each morning before they started, Sweet-Medicine painted his wife 
as she had been painted in the spiritual lodge. Then he put the arrows 
on her back, and gave her the walking-stick: and they started and 
walked all day, and at night thrust the forked stick into the ground at 
their camp, as they had done before. For four days and four nights 
they did the same each day and night. 

The fifth day the woman began to get tired, and was obliged to sit 
down and rest. She had to rest four times ; and while she rested her hus- 
band smoked, smoking four times. 

On the sixth morning he dressed (i. e. painted) his wife and himself, 
and put the arrows on her back, and gave her her cane, and they went 
on. When his wife stopped to rest, he took the arrows off her back, and 
he smoked his pipe. Before smoking, he pointed his pipe to the west, 
to the north, to the east, and south ; then up above ; then toward the earth ; 
then to his mouth. He always smoked four times. 

That day Sweet-Medicine came upon tracks in different places, all 
going the same way. He said to his wife, " I think we are near the camp. 
All the tracks are going the same way." They had gone only a little 
farther when they came upon the main trail, and followed it. 

A person who was coming behind with a load of meat said to himself, 
" There are some persons going into camp late." Presently he had come 
close to them, and could see that it was Sweet-Medicine. Sweet- Medicine 
saw him, and motioned the man to pass on his right side. The man kept 
on without speaking, and passed them ; and when he reached camp he 
said to the people, "Put up Sweet-Medicine's lodge. He is coming, and 
is bringing something with him." 

When the people heard that, they were excited. They put up his 
lodge in the same place, and made it ready for him. When he came in 
sight, all the people were out looking at him. He walked straight to his 
lodge, took the arrows from his wife's back, and hung them above the 
door. After night fell, he took them in, and they were hung at the back 
part of the lodge. His wife's mother led the dog away, and the woman 
went into the lodge. Then all who could get inside went into the lodge, 
and sat down and began to weep, asking for help. 

At length all the people became quiet, and they brought in something 
to eat. Sweet- Medicine said to the people, "Now you see that I have 
come back. I have been gone a long time, and have been to a place far 
away, where I have seen many wonderful things. The spiritual men 
(ma-i-yun') that I saw at this place gave me medicine to doctor with, 
to cure you people when you are sick. This food must be well cooked. 
You must eat nothing raw ; all must be well cooked." The people asked 
him if he would go and eat outside of his own lodge. He replied, " Yes." 
He added, "There is one thing that must not be done : no one must walk 
in front of me or in front of my wife." 
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A man said, "I want you to come to my lodge." Sweet-Medicine 
went, and walked around to the south side of the lodge, to the back side, 
and sat down. They gave him some buffalo back-fat to eat. When they 
heard that this man had had Sweet-Medicine to feast, all who were in 
the camp wanted him to visit their lodges. Even a little girl said, "I 
want Sweet-Medicine to come to our lodge." All the food he did not 
eat went to his mother-in-law's lodge. He did not go to all the lodges. 
Then he went home. Many people went with him, as many as could get 
into the lodge. 

Soon after this they moved camp. He dressed himself as he had done 
before, and painted and dressed his wife. He was in front, leading the 
camp; and his wife, on foot, followed with her mother, carrying her 
cane, and with the arrows on her back, as before. During the march 
they stopped four times. He showed his wife's mother how to take off 
the arrows, and how to put them on when they started. Her mother 
raised up her daughter with her hands, and put the arrows on her back, 
and then picked up the cane and gave it to her, and they started on 
again ; and for three days, as the camp was moving, Sweet-Medicine and 
his wife did the same thing each day. 

The fourth day they came in sight of a stream ; and after they had 
smoked, they started on, and camped on the creek. While they were 
putting up the lodges, many men were with him, smoking. He always 
had plenty of visitors in his lodge. He never went into his lodge until 
everything was hung up. The cane was always taken inside the lodge. 

Now Sweet -Medicine began to establish the different societies of sol- 
diers. The tobacco-pouch and pipe represent a chief's dress. Sweet- Med- 
icine gave the chiefs the power to draw the animals toward them. The 
chiefs in those days always carried pipes, and were called "Crooked- 
Pipes." The Crooked-Pipes had the power to surround all the animals, 
and to bring them inside the circles. After the Crooked- Pipes had been 
established, the Swift-Fox Soldiers were made, who were afterward called 
the Flint Soldiers. Then he made the Swift-Fox dance. The chief sent 
out for certain young men that wanted to dance, telling them to come in. 
Any one that did not wish to dance might stay at home. They called also 
for four young unmarried girls, who had to be in the dance ; and these 
were called the Swift-Fox dance girls. One man carried a black lance. 
It was painted black all over. The others could carry lances, but only 
one could carry a black one. For the dance they had four drums and 
one rattle. Sweet-Medicine was teaching them this dance for four days 
and four nights. After the fourth night they marched to the south side 
of the camp, and sat down, and sang four songs. They finished the 
fourth song with a loud cheer and a sharp cry. Then they marched 
around to the west side of the camp, and sat down, and sang four songs. 
The fourth song finished with a cheer. They beat their drum an'd danced 
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a little. Then they marched to the north side of the camp-circle, sat 
down and sang four songs, beat their drums, and danced. Then they 
went to the northeast of the camp-circle, sat down, sang four songs, 
beat their drums, and danced, and then went straight back through the 
camp to their big lodge in the centre of the circle, went in and had a big 
dance, and then went home. 

In about four years he taught them another dance, called Him'-o- 
we-yuhk'-is. This was like the Swift-Fox dance, except that they had 
a double lodge instead of a single one, and instead of three poles to 
support it, they had four poles. From a crooked piece of an elk-horn, 
shaped like a snake, he carved out a snake, looking up, and cut many 
notches in the top side of the elk-horn. Then he got a piece of the 
marrow-bone of an antelope, with the foot attached, to rub across the 
notches cut in the elk-horn, and make a sharp noise. The snake was 
painted blue on the back, and yellow on the belly. The marrow-bone 
was painted yellow to the foot. In moving the marrow-bone across the 
back of the snake, he always moved it first from him, and then toward 
him. Each person who came to the dance was obliged to come from 
his own side of the camp. The people on the south side came in on that 
side ; those from the north side came in on that side. He said to them, 
"If any one makes a mistake, and comes in to the dance from the 
wrong side, there will be many snakes on the prairie during the next 
summer." These soldiers did not all paint themselves alike: each one 
dressed to suit himself. 

At these large dances four men were appointed to do all the work, 
for servants. The one on the right side was told to get up and take a 
coal from the fire, and to take some sweet-grass, and break the sweet- 
grass up to a fine powder, and then carefully to put it on the coal of fire, 
by the door. While putting the sweet-grass on the coal of fire, he was 
obliged to make four motions. Then another man took a coal of fire, 
and put it in front of the snake's head, at the back of the lodge, near 
the middle. This man broke up some sweet-grass to powder, and 
sprinkled it on the coal, with the same four motions as the other man. 
Then a third man placed a coal of fire before the antelope-hoof, and 
sprinkled sweet-grass on it, with the same four motions. After that, 
the snake was placed on a bed of white sage-stems ; it might not be laid 
on the bare ground. He taught them how to make the four motions. 
The first motion must be made from the man who was making it, not 
toward him. If the first motion was made toward him, bad luck would 
follow the people all that season. If they went on the war-trail, their 
war-parties would have bad luck, and would be defeated. 

After that, one of the singers got up and counted his coups, and all 
shouted. Then all got up and danced fast. Then the women were told 
to get up and dance. They danced like the men, holding up their hands 
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like wings. Lying before the snake were four pipes. In an interval of 
the dance, the singers took the first pipe and smoked, and then laid it 
down behind the fourth pipe This was kept up until all the four pipes 
had been smoked, and the pipes put in their places, just as they lay 
when they were first put down. All the people had pipes, but these four 
pipes were smoked only by the singers. 

Then another man stood up and counted his coups. They all shouted, 
and then danced as before. The women danced as before. After the 
last dance, they all circled toward the right, and ran out of the lodge, 
and then around in front, and back into the lodge again. The crier then 
called out that the dancers were to have two blankets apiece. They 
made four runs, each one a little farther from the lodge than the one 
before. At the last run they made, they went outside of the camp. They 
then went marching around the camp in single file. They danced in 
twos until they got around to the place where they started from, and 
then all went home. The snake was taken home by one certain man, 
and kept by him. This was after night. After the dance was over, he 
called it the "Finger dance." 

Afterward the old crier was told to tell them that they would leave 
the Snake dance there, and trample it up, and that the name of the next 
dance would be changed. Sweet- Medicine said, " I will call these people 
the Sand-Hill people." They went out of camp. 

3. SWEET-ROOT (A FRAGMENT). 

In the following fragment is given much detail of the remarkable 
powers possessed by Sweet-Root, or Sweet-Medicine. It is to be noticed 
that in this version, unfinished, which is told by Big- Knee, a southern 
Cheyenne, the soldier bands are established as soon as the hero returns 
to camp after his long absence, and brings the buffalo. 

Sweet-Root came into an old woman's lodge in one of the Cheyenne 
villages. No one knew where he came from. He was a young boy, per- 
haps eight years old. The old woman had a small lodge. Sweet-Root 
went in, and said, " Grandmother, I am very hungry." She said, " My 
grandchild has come to visit me," and gave him some meat to eat. When 
he had finished eating, he told the old woman that he was going down 
to the timber, and walked out of the lodge. When he left, she looked 
through the door to see which way he went. When he had gone a little 
way from the lodge, he became a young man; then she knew he was 
ma-I-yun-iv' (possessed spiritual power), but she told no one about it. 

He came back about sundown, and, when he entered the lodge, he 
was a boy again. The old woman knew he was the same. She said, 
"Have you come back again, my grandson?" He answered, "Yes, 
grandmother; and I am very hungry." She said, "I have nothing but 
roots to cook for you;" but he replied, "Wait till to-night, and we 
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shall have plenty to eat." She put the roots in an earthen jar and 
cooked them. 

After a time Sweet-Root said, " Grandmother, hand me one of those 
old buffalo-skins that you use for your bed." She handed him one, and 
he spread it out in the lodge, hair side up, to the left of the lodge as one 
enters, and said, "Now take it up." When she lifted it, there was a pile 
of buffalo-meat under it. 

Sweet-Root said, " Grandmother, do not call anybody in. If anybody 
comes in, it will be good ; and I think some one will come in. Some 
one will smell me. I smell of sweet-root." Soon after that they heard 
a woman speaking outside the lodge, who said that the old woman's 
lodge smelled very good, and as if they had fresh meat in there. By this 
time part of the meat had been cut up and was hanging over the fire. 
The woman came to the door of the lodge and looked in. The old 
woman was cutting up the meat on the right side of the lodge, and 
Sweet-Root was sitting on the left of the entrance. The old woman 
said, " Sit down over there, and I will give you something to eat," and 
she pointed to where Sweet-Root was sitting. When she turned around, 
Sweet-Root was gone, and there was a buffalo-chip lying on the bed 
where he had been sitting. As the woman went to sit down, she said, 
"You have a fine buffalo-chip on your bed." The old woman replied, 
"My grandson was sitting there: he must have gone out." Then the 
old woman gave her something to eat, wrapped up in a piece of hide 
some meat for her to carry away, and told her not to tell any one about 
it. She said she did not know how the meat had come there; she had 
found it in the lodge by her bed. When her friend had gone, she went 
outside. 

There were several girls near by, kicking the playing-balls about, and 
she watched them for a short time. When she came into the lodge again, 
Sweet-Root was sitting in the same place as before. She said, "I put 
that buffalo-chip farther back from where you left it. I was afraid my 
friend would sit on it when she came in." Sweet-Root replied, "That 
was myself." Then he said, "I am going out to play with the boys," 
and left the lodge. 

All around, the girls were standing in circles, kicking the balls to one 
another. Sweet-Root went among the little boys who were playing, and 
said, "I will be a rabbit; you may chase me around." They ran after 
him, and Sweet-Root, in running away, scattered the counting-sticks 
that one of the girls had piled up beside her. The girl who was counting 
said, "If you come by here again, I will hit you with the ball, for you 
scattered my sticks." He ran by again, and she struck him with the 
ball. As the ball touched him, he turned into a rabbit and ran off 
toward the brush. The village dogs chased him, but he got away. The 
girls were surprised when he turned into a rabbit, and watched for him. 
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They heard some one say, "What are you looking at?" and turned 
around to find Sweet-Root standing behind them. They all said, "Why, 
you turned into a rabbit!" but Sweet-Root said, "No, I have been 
standing here all the time. That rabbit must have jumped out of some 
hole." Then he began to play again. Close to where the boys were 
playing there was a deep buffalo-wallow. One of the boys would lie in 
it, and they would throw dirt and sticks at him. Sweet-Root said, "I 
will get in, and you may all throw at me;" so he went in and sat down. 
The boys got all around him and began to throw dirt at him, and it 
became very dusty. When the dust had cleared off, Sweet-Root had 
disappeared. Then they began to know that he was ma-i-yun-rv'. 

That night everybody was talking about what a strange boy he was. 
Every one wanted to know where he had come from, and where he 
belonged. 

Next morning two young men were standing on a knoll on the edge 
of the camp, when another young man came up and stood beside them. 
The two young men wondered who he might be, for they did not recog- 
nize him. All the young men in a village usually know one another, 
but he was a stranger to them. They said to one another, "Let us find 
out who he is, and where he comes from." Meantime, Sweet-Root had 
walked away over the knoll. The two said, "Let us follow him!" and 
they went after him. When they looked over the top of the knoll, they 
saw a coyote trotting off. When they saw it, they thought Sweet-Root 
must be sitting in the high grass; so they stepped back, and said, "Let 
us wait till he comes back." After a time they looked again, and saw 
the young man walking down below. They saw him going away, and 
then they went back to the camp ; and when they arrived, they told what 
they had seen, and how Sweet-Root had turned into a coyote, and that 
when they looked again, they saw a young man going down to the creek. 

One of the women said, "We do not believe you. No one could turn 
into a coyote, and then back again into a man. We must watch him." 
Then she and another young girl went up on the hill. They watched, 
and saw the young man coming toward them. 

One of them called to him, "Come here and talk with us!" so Sweet- 
Root came up and talked with them. When they parted, they said to 
him, "You must come often and see us. We will be friends, and often 
have good talks together." 

One of them said, "We hear you turned into a coyote, but we do not 
believe it. Are you trying to make fools of us ? We cannot believe you 
can change like that." Sweet-Root only laughed at them when they 
said this to him, and they stood together and talked for quite a while. 
Then the girls went back to the camp. 

There was a big crowd there. They said, "That is the strange young 
man," for he was not yet known by the name of Sweet-Root. Then three 
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young men said, "We will see who he is." They went up on the hill to 
see him; and when they were near him, Sweet-Root went over the hill 
again. They ran fast up the hill and looked over, but saw only a swift 
fox running off. They watched it, but it disappeared, and they saw 
Sweet-Root walking up the next hill. When they went back to the camp, 
every one said, "We must try and catch him." The men said, "He is 
afraid of us, but a woman might catch him." 

A band of men tried to catch him. When they saw him, they tried to 
close in around him, but he disappeared as they drew near ; and when 
they went to where he had been standing, they could find no trace of 
him. They came to where he had been, and saw a weed growing there. 
They could not see the root of this weed. 

While they were looking for him, he went back as a boy to his grand- 
mother's lodge, and again told her that he was hungry. The woman 
who had seen him on the hill said he was still there, but he was eating 
in the old woman's lodge. After eating, he said, " Grandmother, I am 
tired," and he slept a little. 

The girl was told that some one had seen a boy go into the old woman's 
lodge, so she went to find out. She looked in, and saw a young man 
asleep. She said, " You change many times," and entered and shook him 
to wake him. When he got up, he was a fine-looking young man. The 
woman watched him. Then she went out and told the camp that the 
young man was there, and then went back and asked him his name. 
Sweet-Root replied, "You will know later." She went out again; but 
the people said to her, "Stay in the lodge with him till we can get some 
people together to catch him." She went in again, and a big lizard lay 
where Sweet-Root had been, so she went out again ; and as she looked 
back, she saw the lizard dig a hole in the ground and crawl in, so she 
said to the people who were coming up, "He is gone again." 

That evening she went to the creek with a jar for water. There was 
a stump standing on the bank. She threw her robe over the stump 
while she went down to draw water. As she came up, Sweet-Root was 
standing there with her robe in his hand, and there was no stump to 
be seen. Sweet-Root said, "Why did you throw your robe over me? 
Take it back." She answered, "You change so often that I hardly know 
you." Sweet-Root said, "I heard you say that only a woman was clever 
enough to catch me, and for that reason I made the change. I shall 
change once again, and then I will begin to teach your people ; after that, 
I shall be always with them." When she left with her jar of water, she 
looked back, and saw the stump standing where she had thrown her 
robe over it. She went back and said to the stump, "I think you are 
fooling me," and pushed it over. It was rotten, and fell easily. 

When she had again reached the camp, she told what had happened 
to her, saying that she had pushed the stump over, and that it was rotten 
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at the root. The women would not believe her, but she insisted that she 
had talked with Sweet-Root. One of the women said, " I tried to push 
that stump over yesterday, but was not able to ; its root was very strong." 
They all went down to look at the stump ; but, when they reached the 
river, they found a big rock lying where the stump had been. 

That night this same woman went out and looked up on the hill where 
Sweet-Root had stood. She saw a little fire there. A weed was growing 
there, and sparks were coming out of it. She went up to it, and pulled 
up the root of the weed. She tasted the root, and found that it was sweet. 
She came back to the camp, and told the people that she had found 
the root where the man had disappeared. After that, they called him 
"Sweet-Root." 

Sweet-Root went back to the old woman's lodge, and the next day 
every one went out on a buffalo-hunt. During the hunt Sweet-Root 
killed a yearling calf. He had cut it up, and was taking the meat from 
the bones, when an old man came up and wanted to take it away from 
him. They quarrelled about the ownership of the calf, and Sweet-Root 
picked up one of the shin-bones and knocked the old man down and 
killed him. Those who arrived at camp first said that Sweet-Root had 
killed an old man, and some of the soldiers were told to kill him as soon 
as he returned. When he entered the lodge, his grandmother said to 
him, "I hear you killed an old man." Sweet-Root said, "Cook meat for 
me, for I am hungry." She put an earthen pot on the fire and began to 
cook for him. Some of the young men had seen him enter the lodge, 
and they gathered around it to kill him. They all came close around 
the lodge. His grandmother went out. 

One of the young men looked in and told the others that Sweet-Root 
was inside. They gathered close around, and pulled up the pins of the 
lodge. Sweet-Root kicked the pot over into the fire ; and, as the ashes 
rose, he went up with them, and all the men could see was a butterfly 
in the air. "After this," said Sweet-Root, "the people shall always have 
weak eyes from these ashes and this smoke." 

The young men said to the old woman, "We ought to punish you for 
not telling us about him." She replied, "I know nothing about him. 
He comes into my lodge, and I thought he was one of the village people, 
but I know nothing about the boy." 

Four days after, they saw a wolf come up on the hill and howl. The 
girl who had pulled up the root understood what the wolf was saying. 
It said, "I came to take pity on you and help you, but you are not 
treating me well. I wanted to tell you how you must live, and what you 
should do in the future." In the morning the woman told the people 
what the wolf had said to her. 

Four days after that, Sweet-Root, as a boy again, returned to the old 
woman's lodge. Some one saw him, and told the young men, who said, 
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"This time we will get him and kill him." They scattered out far 
around so as to catch him, and some of them came close to the lodge. 
Their leader said, " Now two of you must jump into the lodge, while the 
rest stand close around it;" but when the two men went in, they saw 
only the yearling calf hide that Sweet-Root and the old man had quar- 
relled about. This was lying folded on the bed. They threw it into the 
fire and went out. After they had left the lodge, Sweet-Root appeared, 
and told his grandmother that the people were not acting as they ought to. 

That night a coyote came and howled near the camp, and the girl 
understood it. It was Sweet-Root, who said that in four days he would 
return to the village. Next morning she told the people what she had 
heard, saying, "Sweet-Root told me that." The fourth night Sweet- 
Root came among the young men, but no one recognized him. He slept 
in the lodge with them, but in the morning he was gone. He went over 
to the girl's lodge and asked her to tell her father that he would appear 
again in four days. Her father was a chief. Sweet-Root said, "I am 
sure they will not treat me right." 

Next morning he went away. As he moved off, the young men saw 
him, and made a charge at him. He kept walking along slowly; but, 
though the soldiers ran as fast as possible, they did not overtake him. 
As they drew near, he passed over the crest of the hill ; and, when they 
saw him again, he was a wolf running away. When he had gotten a long 
distance off, he became a man again, walking, so they still followed him. 
As they came up again, he went over another hill, and all they could see 
was a swift fox running in the distance. While they looked, he became 
a man again, so they still kept following. The next time he changed, he 
became a dog ; and when he was some distance off, he became a man, 
so they still followed him ; and the next time he changed himself into 
a buffalo-bull and trotted off. Then they gave up trying to catch him, 
and started back, while the bull stood and looked at them. 

When Sweet-Root changed himself into a wolf, he foretold the Wolf- 
Soldiers ; when he became the fox, he foretold the Fox-Soldiers ; the dog, 
the Dog-Soldiers; and the bull, the Red-Shields or Bull-Soldiers. 

Four years after that, the village was camped as usual in a circle; 
and one day at noon, on a hill close by, a man stood. He was painted 
red, with a thunder-bow ' across his arm. They thought it was Sweet- 
Root. He went back over the hill again ; and, as they watched, a little 
prairie-owl flew around the camp. They saw no more of him. The Fox- 
Soldiers carried a lance something like a thunder-bow. When he went 
back over the hill, the people went up there and saw a fox running off ; 
but they only watched it, and did not follow it. 

Four years after, he came again. This time he was dressed as a Dog- 
Soldier. As he went back over the hill, a dog came close to the camp. 
1 Another name for the weapon also known as Contrary bow or Contrary lance. 
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That night there was much howling among the wolves and coyotes, 
and all the dogs in the village answered. 

He was gone again for four years; and when he appeared, he was 
dressed as a Red-Shield or Bull-Soldier. Each time before he appeared, 
the woman who had pulled up the sweet-root dreamed that he would 
come, so they knew when to watch for him. 

Four years after this, Sweet-Root came up with several of the boys 
who were following the camp as it moved. They were picking mush- 
rooms, for the people were hungry. Sweet-Root appeared among them, 
and asked them what they were doing. They said they were looking for 
mushrooms to eat, as the village was starving. Sweet-Root said, "I 
am sorry for you, my poor friends," and made a small fire. Then he told 
them to bring him some bark from a tree. They brought him two large 
pieces. He put them before the fire as if he were cooking them, and they 
became meat cut from buffalo-hams. Not far off lay some dried buffalo- 
bones. He told the boys to bring him the leg-bones and to sit down. 
He broke up the bones, and, as he did so, they became fresh and full 
of marrow. He handed them the meat, and they had all they could eat. 
Then he told them to rub their faces and bodies with the marrow, so 
they would smell of the grease when they went back to the village. Then 
he told them to pick up four buffalo-chips and give them to him. He 
rubbed his hands over these chips, and they became big balls of pem- 
mican. Then he rubbed some leaves in his hands, and the leaves became 
large heart-bladders to put the pounded meat in. There were four boys : 
and he gave to each a bladder of meat, and told him to take it to the 
chief's lodge, and give it to the chief to distribute among the people. 
Then Sweet-Root said, "Tell the chief that Sweet-Root has come back, 
and have him cry out that I will be at the camp this evening. Have a 
very large lodge put up for me in the centre of the village." 

The boys went off to where the camp had been pitched, and walked 
to the centre of the village, where the men were playing the hoop-and- 
stick game. Everybody smelled the grease on their bodies. Two of 
them carried the bladders of meat under their robes. The boys stood 
in the centre of the camp, for the chief was one of the game-counters. 
Some one asked what they wanted. They replied, "We wish to speak 
to that chief ; we have a message for him." Every one turned to look, 
and the chief got up quickly and went to see them. They handed him 
the food, saying, "Sweet-Root sends you this to be divided among your 
people. He wishes to have a big lodge put up for him in the centre of 
the village. He will arrive here this evening. He will come straight to 
the lodge you make for him. He says he has come back to take pity 
on your starving people, and that he will help you." 

The chief listened to the message, and while he listened he held the 
meat in his robe. The players called to him to come back and sit down 
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where they were playing the game. He replied, "Stop the game and 
come around me." Then he announced the message. The boys had 
started off, but he called them back. He asked them to sit by him and 
to tell the story of how Sweet-Root had made the meat. They did so. 
They said that Sweet-Root had told them to have the chief select four 
young men, and that these must paint themselves red and must dis- 
tribute the meat. 

The chief called every one to come to the centre of the camp to eat 
the meat, and said that the oldest people must sit by themselves on one 
side and commence the feast, and that the young children must be on 
the other side. The chief told the crier to paint himself red. He did so, 
and called every one to the centre of the camp, and all the people 
assembled there. The men, women, and children sat in half-circles, 
with the oldest on the left. The men sat by themselves, and the women 
by themselves. 

The chief stood up and gave the message that Sweet-Root had sent, 
and then called the four young men who were painted red to step forward. 
They distributed the food, starting from either end of the half-circles. 
The four men passed from end to end of all the lines, giving out the meat, 
and the meat was not exhausted. When they had finished passing the 
meat, there was still a little left, so the chief ordered it divided between 
the oldest man and woman and the youngest boy and girl. These old 
people took home the meat that was left, and the boy and girl did the 
same. The chief told them to take it home and eat it there. Then he 
announced that, now that they had finished feasting, they must put up 
a lodge in the centre of the camp for Sweet-Root. The man who an- 
nounced this said that the old and young men must come to help, but 
the women and children must stay away. They took the skins from two 
lodges to make it with (To'-wan-yo, " two lodges put together for sacred 
ceremonial purposes"). Inside they smoothed the ground carefully. 
When it was finished, as many went in as it would hold, and outside 
there were many more sitting in double rows. 

After they were seated, they looked, and saw some one approaching. 
When this person arrived at the entrance of the camp-circle, he stopped ; 
and as he walked toward the lodge in the centre, he made in all, four 
pauses, before reaching the lodge ; then he entered, passed to the left, 
and sat down in the back of the lodge. After he had sat down, he told 
two young men to go out and bring in seven buffalo-chips. He said that 
each of these men must bring two chips, and that three women must be 
told to bring one chip each. The women did not go into the lodge, but 
gave the chips to the two young men to take in with them. Sweet-Root 
put these seven chips in a row in front of him. 

Sweet-Root said to the chief, who was sitting next to him, "Tell the 
people not to make a noise. I have something good to tell them. This 
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time I have come to take pity on them." Every one kept very quiet 
while Sweet-Root talked. 

He stood up and spoke to the people, and said, "I have come here to 
help you. I have brought plenty for you to eat. I am going to teach you 
how to enjoy yourselves and to show you how to be happy. I will tell 
you how you are to live in the future, and what is best for you to do. I 
am chosen as a messenger to tell you this. I am sent by the great spiritual 
power. 

" First, I am going to organize soldier bands, and I am going to teach 
them. I shall organize four bands to begin with, — the Dog-Soldiers, 
the Red-Shields, the Fox-Soldiers, and the Thunder-Bows. It will take 
a long time to tell about these bands. Early in the morning I want one 
man to go up on the hill close to the village." 

Sweet-Root then talked till late at night ; and when he had finished 
speaking, he told four young men to take each one chip, and to give 
three women the other three chips, and to lay them anywhere on the 
other side of the hill. He stayed in the lodge that night. 

Toward morning the village heard a rumbling noise, as if something 
were coming. A young man came running in, and said that the buffalo 
were very near. One of the old men called out to keep the dogs back, 
as the buffalo were coming right up to the camp. Sweet-Root explained 
that the reason he sent the women to carry the chips back of the hill was, 
so that there should be cows as well as bulls in the herd. The people 
went out on foot, — men, women, and children, — and killed many 
buffalo, and loaded the dogs with meat. 

Sweet-Root announced that he wished to have all the tongues brought 
to the centre lodge. The people brought them, and they made a large 
pile. He said, " I am going to tell a story again to the men." Sweet-Root 
had all the tongues cooked, and told all the men to come to his lodge. 
He told them that he would talk for seven days, and every morning they 
must hunt buffalo. He said, "I will commence and make the Dog- 
Soldier Band." 

All those who wanted to join the Dog-Soldier Band came into the 
lodge. He selected two who sat next to the lodge door, and painted them 
black, saying, "These shall be called the Black-Dogs." Then he made 
them caps with colored feathers. He called for a buffalo-robe, and 
spread it in front of them. When he lifted it up, they saw the dog-ropes 
lying there. There were two of them. One young man put on one of 
them, and a Black-Dog danced up to him and led him out. Another 
young man did the same thing. Sweet-Root said that the Black-Dogs 
were the chiefs of the band, and must set the length of time for dancing. 
They could dance all night if they wished to do so. If one of the men 
who wore the dog-rope imitated the cry of a prairie-owl, they would 
dance all night. The men who wore the dog-ropes were given the same 
privileges as the Black-Dogs. 
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Sweet-Root told them to get an earthen jar and put in it a piece of 
fat meat and some water, and stretch a hide over the mouth of the jar 
for a drum. He said, " That was what I meant by saying you would be 
happy. You can dance and enjoy yourselves. Later on, this society will 
go among the other tribes." Sweet-Root made bone whistles for them. 
He told them that when they wanted to dance all night, they must 
begin at the left side of the village and dance around the circle till 
morning, arriving at the other end of the village in the morning. It took 
Sweet-Root four days to teach the Dog- Soldiers. Whenever they should 
renew the caps, whistles, and dog-ropes, they must take four days to 
do it in. While he was teaching them, there were plenty of buffalo. 
Sweet-Root told the Black-Dogs that, whenever the people came in 
with buffalo-meat, they must take two Dog-Soldiers with them to carry 
the meat, and go and sit in front of the principal lodges, and the women 
would give them meat. When he had finished teaching the Dog-Soldiers, 
he announced that he would create a band of Fox-Soldiers. 

The camp was moved a little distance, and all the young men who 
wished to join the Fox-Soldiers were told to come to his lodge. They sat 
in a circle around him. He chose eight leaders, who sat four on each 
side of him, and told two men to sit as sentries, one on each side of the 
door. Then he spread down a buffalo-robe in front of him, and, when 
he lifted it up, he found the articles that the Fox-Soldiers use. There 
were a fox-skin and a gourd rattle and eight Fox-Soldier bows. He 
stuck one of these bows in the ground in front of each leader, and gave 
the fox-skin to one of the young men to take care of. He was called the 
owner of the fox-skin. These men were all painted yellow, and wore 
their hair loose. The owner carried the fox- skin, and another man the 
rattle. They went out and danced in a circle once in front of the lodge ; 
then east, south, west, and north, made a circle at each of the four 
points and back to the lodge. There they took their places again, and 
laid the fox-skin and gourd on the ground. Then they sang four times, 
and after each song the gourd rattle was shaken. When the gourd was 
shaken the fourth time, everybody whooped. Sweet-Root told them to 
announce that when the camp heard the whoop, every one must come 
to look on, for there was to be a dance. He told the owner of the fox- 
skin not to dance, but to walk backward and forward among the dancers. 
He said that when there was sickness in the camp, they must have the 
Fox-Soldier dance, and it would drive the sickness away. He told the 
Fox-Soldiers that every ten years everything must be renewed; then 
others could join the society, or any one could leave it ; then they could 
make changes in the leaders. The dance must last four days. The first 
two days all the dancers must paint themselves yellow; the third day, 
red ; and the fourth day, entirely black. The red was to represent the 
going-down of the sun ; and the black paint, night. They must use only 
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paint made by themselves. Then he gave them the name of Fox- 
Soldiers. 

The next band that was created was the Red-Shields or Bull-Soldiers, 
and all who wished to join were called. Sweet-Root told them to go out 
and get some buffalo-bull heads, so they hunted and got them. The 
women dressed the bull-heads for them. When dressed and tanned, they 
all brought them into the lodge. The heads were dressed without the 
horns. There was only one leader who wore horns on his cap. Every 
one who joined painted his body black. There was not much ceremony 
connected with the Red-Shields. Each time Sweet-Root made a soldier 
band, the camp was moved. 

Before the Dog-Soldiers danced, they raked a coal from the fire and 
sprinkled sweet-grass on it. The Fox-Soldiers sprinkled rock moss on 
a coal, and the Red-Shields put on sweet-root. There was only one 
thunder-bow and carrier. He walked by himself. Later on the Fox- 
Soldier and Bull-Soldier societies took four sisters each into their soci- 
eties. Sometimes they danced, but generally they sat in the lodge. The 
Fox-Soldiers took girls who had never been married ; the Bull-Soldiers, 
only married women. The Fox-Soldier sisters must be girls of good 
character. It was an honor for them to be chosen. 

Sweet-Root then said, "I have finished teaching you, and will now 
show you something wonderful. I will bring you something equal to 
the buffalo-cap, or even greater than it." 

4. SWEET-MEDICINE (A FRAGMENT). 

In the fragment given below, the hero brings with him the arrows 
when he returns to relieve the sufferings of the people. Various details 
of the happenings when the buffalo reached the camp are related. 
Instructions are given as to the care of the arrows, and the future of the 
tribe is foretold. The tale opens after the killing of the chief, at the time 
when the young men were trying to capture Sweet-Medicine. The 
relation is by White-Bull (H5tu'a-hwo'-ko-ma-fe, "the bull is white"). 

Sweet-Medicine's father was camped in a bend near the stream-bank. 
The soldiers were looking for Sweet- Medicine, and came to this lodge 
to see if he was there. As they were surrounding it, a coyote was seen 
running away. They paid no attention to the animal, but completely 
surrounded the lodge, and found that Sweet-Medicine was not there. 
Then they thought that he must have been the coyote that they had seen. 

The soldiers were always on the watch for him. At one time they were 
told that he was in the lodge. They got together and surrounded it ; and 
as they were doing it, a big owl — a great horned owl — flew out of it. 
They kept looking for the young man, and at length he was again seen 
to go to his father's lodge. When it was again surrounded, an eagle 
flew from it. The fourth time, when the lodge was surrounded, Sweet- 
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Medicine was within, and he upset a kettle which was standing on the 
fire, and went out through the smoke-hole with the steam and ashes. 
As this happened, they heard some one blowing on a bone whistle. As 
he disappeared, they heard him say, "They are troubling you a great 
deal. This is the last time." For a long while after he had disappeared, 
they heard a whistle going through the air, but the sound always came 
more and more faintly. Perhaps it was his shadow that they had seen. 

The next time they saw him, he appeared on the prairie near the camp, 
wearing a dog-rope and a dog-bonnet. 1 They made no charge on him 
at that time. They saw that he was in a dress that they did not know, 
and they were becoming afraid of him. 

The next morning he appeared again. This time he wore a cap made 
of bull's hide, a shield painted red, with eagle-feathers about the margin. 
He carried a spear to which, near the point, were tied the first two feathers 
of an eagle's wing. 

Next morning he appeared differently dressed, and walked up and 
down the ridge before the camp. In his hand he carried something that 
looked like a bow. Tied to it were bunches of magpie-feathers, and at 
each end was a bunch of seven feathers. On his back there was some- 
thing that they could not recognize. 

The fourth time that he appeared he had a lance with a crook at one 
end, wrapped with otter-skin, and at four places along the shaft two 
feathers were tied. As he walked up and down, occasionally he gave a 
yelp, as if daring them to charge on him. He walked up and down before 
them four times. 

The fifth time he appeared he was painted red over his whole body, 
and carried a Contrary bow. He gave a deep cry and then whistled. Tied 
to his hair, so that it hung down in front of his forehead by a string of 
porcupine-quills, was the skin of a night-owl. 

After he disappeared that day, he was not seen again for four long 
years. Each year all the wild animals grew scarcer and harder to find, 
and at the end of three years there were hardly any animals to be had. 
They looked everywhere for food, and used everything that they could 
swallow. They dug roots, cooked the stalks of the milkweed, and used 
the fungus of box-elder trees. In the rivers there were still some fish, 
and they caught these; for they got willow-shoots and fastened them 
together, and made something like nets to gather up the fish with. In 
the streams they made fish-pens with willows, leaving an opening, and 
driving the fish into them, catching them there with their hands. They 
made traps with props underneath (deadfalls), and set them for animals, 
and caught a few foxes. All this time they were moving about, looking 
for food. 

1 This is a bonnet like a war-bonnet, with a row of feathers passing over the hat in the 
centre. 
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One day as they were moving along, six little boys were lagging 
behind the village, looking for food, picking up whatever they could 
find, roots or berries not yet ripe. They were a long way behind the vil- 
lage. Three of these boys were Cheyennes, and three were Suh'tai (some 
people say that there were seven boys, but most say six). One boy 
looked about and saw something coming, and said, " Some one is com- 
ing." His companions paid no attention to him. It was in the spring 
of the year, and everything was growing well. 

At length the person who was coming overtook the six boys. He 
looked at them for a little while, and walked on beyond them, and 
looked about and picked up a buffalo-chip. He looked at it, and then 
put it down on the ground again, making four motions before he let 
go of it. On his left arm he carried a bundle wrapped up in a coyote- 
skin on which the tail and the feet had been left. He put down this 
bundle on the buffalo-chip, making the same four motions. As he put 
it down, he stepped back from where these things had been put on the 
ground, and spoke to the boys who stood near him, looking at what he 
was doing. He said to them, "Boys, come here to me!" They all 
walked up to him. Then he spoke again, and said to them, "You see 
those white things out there," pointing to some prairie puff-balls that 
were growing near. " Go and get one, and get four or five buffalo-chips 
and bring them to me." The boys did as he told them. Then he made 
a hollow place in his robe where it was separated by his arm, and broke 
up the five buffalo-chips into fine powder. Then to each boy he gave 
a handful of this ; and as each took it, he saw that it was pounded meat 
with buffalo-grease. He took the white puff-ball that had been brought 
him, and broke it into six pieces, and gave each boy a piece ; and as the 
boy took it, it was white grease. When the person dusted off his robe 
where he had broken the buffalo-chips, only dust fell from it ; but what 
he gave the boys was greasy. 

He said, "Now eat all you wish of this; and if you have any left, take 
it home to your mothers and fathers. When you reach home, tell your 
parents that Sweet-Medicine has returned ; that he will sing, and will 
give them something to eat. Let them notify the camp. Then I will 
appear." 

The boys took the news to camp, and all the village learned of it. A 
man went out and cried through the camp, repeating what the boys had 
told, and said, " Perhaps they are telling the truth. Let some of you go 
back on the trail and see what can be found out." Seven young men 
went back, and at last came in sight of Sweet-Medicine, and went 
toward him and met him. They walked up and stood in front of him 
in a line, looking at him. His bundle was lying on a buffalo-chip, just 
as the boys had said. He looked at them a little while, and said to them, 
" There is one among you who will have to turn his back to me. He may 
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not look at me." One of the young men was one of a pair of twins, and 
he was obliged to turn his back to Sweet-Medicine. 

The young men looked at him. His hair was well combed, and hung 
down to his knees. He wore his robe hair side out, and it was well 
painted inside with red paint. He said to them, " Go back to the camp 
and tell the people to camp in a circle, leaving an opening in the circle 
toward the rising sun. After the camp has been made, get two lodges 
and make a double lodge in the centre of the camp. Then get a buffalo- 
skull, and some white sand, and some red paint, and some white sage, 
and take them into this lodge in the centre of the camp." The seven 
young men returned to the camp and told what Sweet-Medicine had 
said; and as he had directed, so it was done. When Sweet- Medicine 
started for the camp, he walked a certain distance, and then stopped 
and stood there for quite a time. He made four stops before he reached 
the double lodge in the centre of the camp. The fifth time he went for- 
ward, he entered the lodge. The camp happened to be facing Bear 
Butte. 

When he reached the opening of the circle, the whole camp was 
mourning and crying, asking Sweet-Medicine for help. When he 
entered the lodge, he sat down and spoke. When he saw how miserable 
they were, the first words he said were of pity for them. He said, " A-o- 
hy5';" then he stopped for a little while and said, "The first thing I 
want you to do is to send out for a girl who has never been married to 
come in here." They sent out for Nuh-to-wah'-he ("Runty Calf Wo- 
man, " — a name given to a calf that does not do well, and so may hold 
its summer coat all through the winter). She could not come. Another 
man spoke up and said, "Go out and get Wo'-is-ta." When they came 
to her lodge and told her that she was wanted, she said, " Yes, I will 
be there in a little while." She was doing some work. After she had 
finished it, she went to the lodge. When she came in, Sweet-Medicine 
said to her, "I forgot something at the place I have come from. It is 
the sweet-grass that I need to burn to purify things. You see that high 
butte over there and that spot over which the fog hangs. Go there ; and 
when you reach that rock, say, 'I have come for the sweet-grass that 
Sweet-Medicine forgot.' When you go in, shut your eyes." 

The woman went away. After she had been gone quite a long time, 
Sweet- Medicine said, "Perhaps I have some of that." He opened the 
bundle that he carried, and found in it five braids of sweet-grass. He 
said, "Why! I have some, after all. I thought I had forgotten it." The 
woman was never seen again. When he opened the bundle, arrows were 
seen in it, — the four arrows. 

He spoke to the people, telling them to take the dog-travois and to 
fill up all the gaps in the circle between the lodges ; and the people did 
so. This work occupied four days. (The lodge was prepared with the 
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buffalo- skull, sage, paint, and so forth; and the number of the arrange- 
ments is told with great detail, but must be omitted, unless one is pre- 
pared to sit until the whole story is told. Three nights were occupied in 
arranging the lodge.) After it was arranged, he told the people that he 
would sing ; and on the fourth night he sang. As he sat in the lodge and 
sang, he seemed to sing toward the different parts of the camp ; and as 
he kept on singing, the buffalo began to be heard grunting and roaring, 
and seemed to circle about the camp following the direction toward 
which he sang. The fifth night he sang again. Then the buffalo came 
close to the camp and began to run against the travois in the gaps be- 
tween the lodges. The people began to be excited. They did not know 
what was to happen. He calmed them, saying, "Wait, wait! Do 
nothing, but get your arrows ready." The third night of the singing, 
which was the sixth night, the buffalo came still closer ; and while he was 
singing, they entered the camp-circle and followed it around, as he had 
done ; and the men got their bows and arrows, and shot the buffalo from 
the doors of the lodges as they passed. Next morning buffalo were lying 
dead close to the lodges, and the men went out and looked among the 
buffalo; and each man, as he recognized his arrow, said, "Here is my 
arrow." So he knew that this was his buffalo. 

The next morning they took all the tongues into the lodge in the centre 
of the village, and cooked them by digging a hole in the centre of the 
lodge, and putting into it green hide for a lining, and putting in water 
and tongues, and throwing hot stones into the water, and so boiling the 
tongues. 

The fourth night Sweet- Medicine sang again. He said to the people, 
"Try hard. Kill all you can." Again the buffalo came inside the circle. 
There were so many of them that the young calves and cows rubbed 
against the lodges, and caused the poles to bend and squeak. An old 
man called out from one end of the camp, saying, " Tell Sweet-Medicine 
to help us. The buffalo are so many that they will trample and crush 
us." Sweet-Medicine called back, "Do not fear. They will not harm 
you. Our lodge has been nearly knocked down, but I continue my 
singing." Another man called out, "I have run out of arrows. I have 
no more arrows. What can I do, Sweet-Medicine?" — "Never mind," 
said Sweet-Medicine. Another called out, "I am crowded into my 
lodge, one foot out, and one foot in. They will crush me." 

Meantime the men in the centre lodge were beating on its sides with 
sticks, trying to frighten the buffalo away. All this time Sweet- Medicine 
did not stop singing, except to cry out and encourage the people, and 
to tell them that all would be well. 

The next day, when they were about to skin the buffalo, he said, 
"Stop now (i. e. stop killing) ! Cut this meat up and dry it. Stop feast- 
ing! Busy yourselves in saving this meat." 
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That day he told them to put up a lodge for him. It stood not far 
from the opening of the circle on the south side. They built this lodge. 
He sent for a third lodge to change the centre lodge and make it larger. 
The third lodge was put on top of the other two. 

That night the bundle of arrows was opened, and Sweet- Medicine 
told them what they were. 

The men and boys were told to walk by and look at them, as they 
were tied to a pole standing in front of the lodge ; but the women and 
the girls were warned to keep away, and not to look at them. After 
all the males had seen them, the arrows were taken down and carried 
into the lodge, and put back in the bundle. 

Now the great centre lodge was taken down, and the lodge-skins sent 
back to their owners. Sweet-Medicine went to the arrow-lodge, and 
there told the people the history of all that had happened to him since 
he had been gone. All could hear him, — men, women, and children. 
He also told the people what was going to happen to them in the future, 
and gave them the whole life of the tribe, past and to come. While he 
talked to them, the people sat in the lodge on the ground, resting on 
their buttocks and feet, the ankles crossed, the right arm on top of the 
left, resting on the knees, the hands on the upper-arm, the head bowed, 
and the face hidden in the arms. Sweet- Medicine sat in the same posi- 
tion. After he had talked to them for a long time in this attitude, the 
people cried. He told them that they must not change their mode of life. 

On the second day Sweet- Medicine talked to them again. He sat 
cross-legged, with his robe across his lap, his hands hanging down over 
his knees, and his head hanging down. 

The third day, as he sat there, he heaped up in front of him a little 
pile of earth. He placed his right hand on the pile of earth, and raised 
the hand to his mouth four times. Then he raised his left hand and held 
it toward the sky, and then brought it to his mouth, and then held it 
toward the sky again, and repeated this until he had done it four times. 
Tied to his robe he had a piece of sweet-root. He touched the first two 
fingers of his right hand to the ground and rubbed them across his lips. 
Then he bit off a little piece of sweet-root and chewed it up, and put his 
hands together side by side, palms up, and spat at the root of the right 
forefinger, at the root of the right thumb, at the root of the left thumb, 
at the root of the left forefinger, and then at the bend of the hands, over 
the knuckles where the hands met. Then he passed the right hand up his 
right leg from ankle to thigh, his left hand up the right arm from wrist to 
shoulder, his right hand up the left arm from wrist to shoulder, his left 
hand up the left leg from ankle to thigh. Then he raised both hands 
over the top of his head until his fingers met, and brought his hands 
straight down over his head. These motions are always gone through 
with before telling the Sweet- Medicine story, and indeed before under- 
taking any sacred operation. 
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One man who sat in the circle in the lodge spoke to Sweet-Medicine, 
who for a long time had been sitting in silence with his head hanging 
down, as if discouraged. He said, " Friend, what is your trouble ? Why 
are you sorrowful?" Sweet- Medicine answered, "Yes, it is true I am 
troubled. Listen to me carefully. Listen to me carefully." He said 
this four times. "Our great-grandfather spoke thus to me, repeating 
it four times. He said to me that he had put people on this earth, all 
kinds of people. He made us, but also he made others. There are all 
kinds of people on earth that you will meet some day, toward the sunrise, 
by a big river. Some are black, but some day you will meet a people 
who are white, — good-looking people, with light hair and white skins." 
A man spoke up, and said, " Shall we know them when we meet them ? " 

"Yes," said Sweet- Medicine, "you will know them, for they will have 
long hair on their faces, and will look differently from you. They will 
wear things different from your things, — different clothing. It will be 
something like the green scum that grows on waters about springs. 1 
Those people will wander this way. You will talk with them. They will 
give you things like isinglass (i. e. thingsthat flash or reflect the light, 
mirrors) and something that looks like sand that will taste very sweet. 
But do not take the things they give you. They will be looking for a 
certain stone. They will wear what I have spoken of, but it will be of all 
colors, pretty. Perhaps they will not listen to what you say to them, 
but you will listen to what they say to you. They will be people who do 
not get tired, but who will keep pushing forward, going, going all the 
time. They will keep coming, coming. They will try always to give you 
things, but do not take them. At last I think that you will take the things 
that they offer you, and this will bring sickness to you. These people do 
not follow the way of our great-grandfather. They follow another way. 
They will travel everywhere, looking for this stone which our great- 
grandfather put on the earth in many places. 

"Buffalo and all animals were given you by our great-grandfather; 
but these people will come in, and will begin to kill off these animals. 
They will use a different thing to kill animals from what we use, — 
something that makes a noise, and sends a little round stone to kill. 

"Then after a while a different animal will come into the country. It 
will have a head like a buffalo, but it will have white horns and a long 
tail. These animals will smell differently from the buffalo, and at last 
you will come to eating them. When you skin them, the flesh will jerk, 
and at last you will get this same disease. At last something will be given 
to you, which, if you drink it, will make you crazy. These people will 
have something to give to animals to eat which will kill them. 

"There will be many of these people, so many that you cannot stand 

1 Cloth was not mentioned, but the reference is no doubt to the thread of cloth, ravel- 
lings. 
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before them. On the rivers you will see things going up and down, and 
in these things will be these people, and there will be things moving over 
dry land in which these people will be. 

"Another animal will come, but it will not be like the buffalo. It will 
have long heavy hair on its neck, and a long heavy tail which drags on 
the ground. It will come from the south. 

"When these animals come, you will catch them, and you will get 
on their backs and they will carry you from place to place. You will 
become great travellers. If you see a place a long way off, you will want 
to go to it, so at last you will get on those animals with my arrows. From 
that time you will act very foolishly. You will never be quiet. You will 
want to go everywhere. You will be very foolish. You will know nothing." 

He took some grass in his hand, and held it out before him, and said, 
"Here is something that the animals live on." Then he put it down, 
and he took other plants in his hand, and said, " You see that these are 
different-looking grasses and plants. These are to be used for your 
medicine;" and as he put each one down on the ground, he explained 
the uses of each. 

"These people will not listen to what you say; what they are going 
to do they will do. You people will change : in the end of your life in 
those days you will not get up early in the morning; you will never 
know when day comes ; you will lie in bed ; you will have disease, and 
will die suddenly; you will all die off. 

"At last those people will ask you for your flesh (he repeated this 
four times), but you must say 'No.' They will try to teach you their way 
of living. If you give up to them your flesh (your children), those that 
they take away will never know anything. They will try to change you 
from your way of living to theirs, and they will keep at what they try 
to do. They will work with their hands. They will tear up the earth, 
and at last you will do it with them. When you do, you will become 
crazy, and will forget all that I am now teaching you." 

Such are some of the fullest and most serious versions of the culture- 
hero stories of the Suh'tai and the Tsis-tsis'tas, as I have been able to 
gather them. The scene, of the stories is about those prominent buttes 
north and northeast of the Black Hills. 



